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SIR ROBERT.WALPOLE AND MR. R. STOCK- 
WELL. 

The following extracts, from a scarce pamphlet, 
give a distinct idea of how Sir Robert dealt with 
friend or foe, and of the general corruption preva- 
lent in his time. All the names were inserted in 
MS. by a contemporary hand. The pamphlet is 
entitled The Case stated upon Oath between His 
Honour and R. S., Esq., &c., London, 1741. It 
contains “ The Copy of a Letter (dated Jan. 9, 
1740) sent to His Honour,” &c., which begins :— 

“Enclosed I do myself the honour to send you one of 
the cases in print, which I some time since submitted to 
your consideration in manuscript, with the addition of 
& Dedication to yourself and a Postscript: ’Tis the only 
one as yet printed off, nor shal! the press proceed for one 
week longer, that you may, if you please, direct the cor- 
rection of any part of it which you have just grounds to 
think is erroneous, or put a final stop to the publica- 
tion,” 

Next comes the “Dedication,” which contains 
nothing worth giving. It is followed by “The 
Case stated between His Honour and R. S., Esq.,” 
which I will now condense as much as possible, 
and insert the names given in the margins. After 
a few introductory sentences, Stockwell says :— 

“ During the Election of the present Parliament, the 
honourable John Spencer, Esq., was returned both for 
the County of Bedford and Borough of Woodstock ; and 
it being usual for the member to chuse his seat as knight 


of the shire, I half resolved to declare myself a candidate 
for Woodstock : but as I had then a profound respect for, 
and a high opinion of, his Honour (Walpole), I thought 
proper first to communicate my thoughts on this head to 
Colonel Ducket, and withal desired him to introduce me 
to the Great man.” 


The result was that Stockwell had several inter- 
views with Walpole, and convinced him that he 
(Stockwell) was in a fair way of being elected for 
Woodstock. He then goes on with his story thus : 


“ At this crisis a gentleman told me, if I would accept 
2,000/. to relinquish my interest at Woodstock it should 
be paid down.” 


Before he returned an answer Stockwell again saw 
Walpole, and the following is Stockwell’s account 
of what passed :— 

“T then waited on his Honour, acquainted him with 
the offer that had been made me, and that I would act 
in it as he thought proper: upon which he several times 
repeated, How shall I make you amends! I replied, I 
do not come to make terms with your Honour; no doubt 
you will find both means and opportunity; and in the 
mean time signify your pleasure and it shall be obeyed. 
He then proceeded to explain himself to this effect. 
you relinquish the Borough of Woodstock, Mr. Spencer 
will sit for the County, and put his friend in for the 
Borough. On the contrary, if you are steady, he will be 
obliged to stand for the Borough himself, and relinquish 
the County; by which means I shall be able to put in 
Sir Roger Burgoyn for the last in his room. Give me 
your word and honour, therefore, to stand your ground; 
and not comply with the proposal then under considera- 
tion. I did so, and kept it; for which 1 had in exchange 
the glory of having obliged a great man. Mr. Spencer, 
as foreseen, was now obliged to quit the county, and 
make his return for the borough, being the last person, 
to the best of my remembrance, that fixed his choice in 
Parliament. Sir Roger Burgoyn was elected for the 
county in his stead; and thus far it appeared the 
great man had got the better of those that, according to 
him (wou'd cut his throat). 

“ To proceed: during my last adventure at Woodstock, 
my cash fell short, and I was obliged to take up a sum, 
for which I drew a bill on myself in London for 3002., 
little suspecting that my ruin would be the consequence; 
but so it was. When this fatal bill was presented for 
payment, it was not in my power to answer it; I had 
been for eight months together at very great expense, 
in pursuing the point I had in view; and as I had ex- 
hausted my purse in the service of his Honour, never 
once dreamt that an officer under his influence wou'd be 
permitted to tear me to pieces. However Mr. Wilmot, 
Receiver-General for Oxfordshire, into whose hands the 
bill fell, thought it his duty to make all sure; and ac- 
cordingly applied for an Extent in aid against me. It 
was granted, and, at a time my wife was lying in, the 
officers entered my house, and my goods were sold, even 
my wearing apparel, for 195/. odd shillings, which cost 
me upwards of 500/. In this miserable interval, it must 
be observed, I did not fail to wait on the great man, 
whom I had so implicitly complimented with 2,0002., laid 
before him the state of the case, the terrors of my wife, 
my own agonies, and all the circumstances of calamity 
which then surrounded me. To all which he coolly re- 
plied, ‘I do not know what to say toit. Petition the 
Lords of tie Treasury.” 


Stockwell subsequently delivered his petition into 
Walpole’s own hand, who gave him “to under- 
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stand that nothing cou’d be done in it yet” ; and 
Stockwell goes on to explain :— 

** Access was not so easy to me now, as when the 
Woodstock affair was in agitation; therefore I was 
obliged to make use of a Levee day, in order to snatch 
a private audience, bad no ether shift but to wait till the 
crowd was dismissed, and he left almost alone. I ac- 
cordingly did so, and had an opportunity of addressing 
him as he was removing to another apartment. I then 
told him that the motions of the Treasury were too dila- 
tory for my unhappy circumstances, and therefore 
desired him to lend me 60(0/., at which he shook his head 
by way of denial. I added. ‘It is very hard your Honour 
shou'd refuse to lend me 6((/. to save me and my family 
from ruin, when I trusted to your Honour for 2,000/.’ 
Upon this, seeing me determined to extort a positive 
answer, he called some of his people, and left me 
abruptly. I then retired into a room where were some 
of his principal domesticks, his old friend Robin Man 
and several others: and being full of indignation at so 
harsh a reception, I expressed myself aloud with all the 
freedom which I thought such unworthy treatment de- 
served. Robin Man endeavoured to pacify me, and 
eould not help saying that it was not to be doubted but 
his Honour would provide for me. I replied there was 
little prospect of it. when he had already suffered me to 
be undone for my fidelity to him and his interest.” 

Finding he could not after this speak to Walpole 
at his levees, Stockwell tells us :— 

“T repaired one Sunday to Chelsea, and, according to 

custom, was first denied admittance ; but on my assuring 
his people, somewhat earnestly, that I would not leave 
the hovse till I saw him, I had once more the honour cf 
an audience, or rather conference, for he began first with 
signifying it was very hard that he should bear the whole 
aspersion of my affair. To which I replied ‘twas much 
harder that | should be his martyr. He then conde- 
scended to move that we might talk over the whole affair, 
to which I agreed, and he began first, but, after his usual 
manner, avoided coming to the point; acknowledged, 
however, I had given him an opportunity to put in a 
member for the county; told me he never expected 
a demand for money, but always intended to provide for 
me ; nay, confessed I had a right to demand it, and con- 
cluded all with saying if he had known the ill state of 
my affairs he would not have desired me to proceed in 
the manner I did. To this, after asking if he had said 
all he intended, I replied.” 
Here Stockwell repeated all that had passed at their 
second interview, Walpole denying only that he had 
used the word amends, and while doing so Stock- 
well tells us :— 

“Sir Francis Drake came in, so ended this conversa- 
tion, without any other benefit than unbosoming my 
grievances to one who never thoug)it of them afterwards. 
Well, I waited on him once more, and to convince him 
how totally I was ruined, if he did not at last take my 
case into consideration, gave him to under-tand that I 
had an uncle near ninety years of age, and reputed worth 
30,0001., who, I had great reason to believe, would not 
leave me a shilling if my dependance on his Honour 
(Walpole) was not properly acknowledged; and this I 
had learned from my uncle’s own mouth, who declared I 
was deceived in the man, and that he was not fit to be 
trusted with money who took his word for anything.” 


Stockwell did not gain anything by this strange 
communication, and was some time «afterwards 
arrested for a debt of 1001, occasioned by the elec- 


tion at Woodstock, and remained two years in the 
Fleet prison. While there he wrote to Walpole. 
and he goes on :— ‘ 

** All that I ever heard from him during my confine- 
ment was from a gentleman who came to the Fleet to 
visit « friend in the like unhappy situation with myself 
who just signified that his Honour was not unaequainted 
with the calamities I then laboured under, which recal'ed 
to mind the whole series of my misfortunes and provoked 
me 80 highly that I could not contain my resentment 
but spoke of him as I thought his barbarity deserved. 
During this melancholy interval my uncle died, and, as [ 
before observed, left me out of his will, and it is owing 
to the goodness of the gentleman he made his heir that 
I am now at large, and able to tell this great man that 
thus and thus you have used me.” 

Stockwell next induced Charles Eversfield, Esq., 
M.P., “‘ who was presumed to have an interest with 
his Honour,” to make application on his behalf to 
Walpole, and tells us :— 

“The consequence of which was that his Honour 
desired to hear nothing of the Woodstock affair, but gave 
him leave to introduce me to a new audience, which | 
was favoured with svon after his second Lady died. He 
was then upon recovery of a fit of illness, which had ren- 
dered him more gracious and condescending than I had 
ever found him since my misfortunes, and inclined me to 
believe he would at length do me justice ; but as the fear 
of death wore off, his former disposition returned ; and 
when I waited on him next he was quite another 
creature, had utterly forget what fresh hopes he had 
given me, and my friend (Eversfield), whom [ saw soun 
ufter, told me he was apprehensive | had spoken dis- 
respectfully of his Honour. I think he came from him 
that morning, upon which I broke out into the following 
passionate expression : Who but such a D—1 as he could 
rack his d—d brains for an excuse rather than do an act 
of Justice 

“Thus ended my application to this great man, and 
from this plain narrative of matter of fact let every man, 
who has not interest enough to oblige him to sincerity, 
learn what regard is due to his promises, what sense he 
has of obligations, and what concern he feels for the 
miseries he creates.” 

We now come to the most serious accusations 
against Walpole and Wilmot. They are contained 
in the “ Postscript,” which runs :— 

“It may be necessary to add that while at Woodstock, 
not having the least doubt, either «f the honour or gene- 
rosity of the person for whom I was concerned (Walpole), 
I was not so particular in the minutes of my transactions 
there; therefore was doubtful on what terms I had drawn 
a bill upon myself for 300/. for money I took up in the 
country, which bill afterwards fell into the bands of 4 
Receiver-General (Wilmot), and in which the negociable 
words (or order) were not inserted ; consequently, neither 
the bill was negociable nor was I liable to the formiable 
visitation of an Extent; but when I had redeemed the 
bill by paying 107/. odd money, with about 20/. cost, the 
balance due, over and above what my goods, Xc., were 
sold for, it appeared that no scruple had been made to 
supply what was wanting, the said two necessary words 
(or order) having been inserted in a different hand, and 
with different ink, which is no less than ——: but when 
the destruction of a man is determined, the nearest way 
is generally looked upon to be the best ; and to convince 
any gentleman that may think it worth his while to se 
the bill, I have left it in the hands of the publisher o! 
this pamphlet.” 
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Such is Stockwell’s story; but in justice to Wal- 

Je and Wilmot we must notice that Stockwell 
does not tell us how the bill for 3001. came into 
Wilmot’s hands ; that Walpole said he was not at 
first aware of Stockwell’s necessities ; and as we 
can hardly believe that Wilmot would commit 
himself so far as to add the words “or order,” we 
must presume that some other person did it and 
passed the bill to Wilmot. Still it seems strange 
that as Stockwell was only a loser of less than 
3.0001, some small appointment was not given 
him, and that Walpole and Wilmot preferred to 
allow his pamphlet to be published as the case 
stated on oath. James. 

Ashford, Kent. 


FREEMASONS AND BEKTASHGEES. 

In this inquiring age it is singular that no one has 
had a word to say about the Bektashgees, though 
some interest should attach itself to this smaller 
Eastern question, not so much on account of the 
men thus denominated, as for the unnoticed but 
actual relation in which they stand to a much- 
favoured European institution—Freemasonry. 

It has long been a disputed point of history 
whether what is called speculative Masonry, that 
is the secrets and symbolical proceedings of the 
craft, belongs truly to its old guildal constitution, 
or is merely a foreign adjunct of later and inde- 
pendent origin. In this question the modern Free- 
masons have, as might be expected, maintained the 
former of the two affirmatives, and Mr. Paton, in 
his pamphlet The Origin of Freemasonry—the 1717 
Theory Exploded, has done his best to support 
their view; but his best amounts to no more than 
a begging of the question, for he has only suc- 
ceeded in showing that Freemasonry was originally 
an old guild. None, however, disputed that fact. 
The copy of rules preserved in the Lodge of Anti- 
quity, and what are called the “ York Constitu- 
tions,” prove that the Masons of the Middle Ages, 
like every other métier of the time, had constituted 
themselves into guilds, governed by regulations of 
the same general character as those of all other 
lawful associations of those days. Any one who 
will compare these regulations of the Freemasons 
with the Rules of the Guilds of London, 1354 to 
1496, published by the London and Middlesex 
Archeological Society, will recognize the identity 
of the whole of them: and he will see, at the 
same time, that neither the copy of rules preserved 
in the Lodge of Antiquity, the York Constitutions, 
nor the rules of the London guilds just referred to, 
contain any allusion to a secret law, or to any other 
system than what they profess to expound. 

The importance of this silence is so great that it 
of itself decides the question. But even this is 
not all. All these rules and regulations (those of 
the Lodge of Antiquity and the York Constitu- 


tions included) expressly profess an honest and 
entire obedience to the Church—the pre-Reforma 
tion Church. The rules published by the Londo 
and Middlesex Archwological Society, which make 
the like profession also, were all preliminarily cer- 
tified or confirmed and approved by the Ordinary. 
The guild of Freemasons, or any other profession 
or trade, under such circumstances could not main- 
tain and inculcate opinions and processes unrecog- 
nized by the Church and her rulers. The fate of 
the Templars is in point. 

But speculative Masonry, as evidenced by the 
unhesitating admission which the craft has always 
given to Jews,—I mean persons professing the 
creed of Judaism,—must be held to be, upon 
its own showing, essentially and fundamentally 
non-Christian. That being so, it is merely im- 
possible that this speculative Masonry could have 
had any existence until after the Reformation had 
made things easy for liberal-minded Englishmen. 
And it is strictly in accordance with this induction 
that, as a matter of fact, nothing is anywhere 
recorded of speculative Masonry until the seven- 
teenth century, when, for the first time, it crops 
up (see Mr. Paton’s pamphlet). It is also emi- 
nently noticeable that it is in England, the great 
forcing-house of free belief, that the new form of 
Masonry is thus found for the first time. No- 
where on the Continent has it ever shown itself, 
save as an avowed introduction from England. 

For these reasons we must take it that specula- 
tive Masonry was a new form of secret associa- 
tion imported into this country in the seventeenth 
century, and that by free election it attached itself 
to the masons, as it might have done to the black- 
smiths, the sheremen, or the water-bearers, if such 
election had gone in one direction instead of 
another. That being so, the next question is, 
Whence did this Freemasonry come ? 

This question I will answer in the following 
manner. There is just such an institution to be 
found in the East, as the peculiarity of an order 
of dervishes called Bektashgees. These men, 
though found at Stamboul, are and have beer 
liberal enough to affiliate to themselves Western 
foreigners upon a supposed common ground, whick 
removes the obstacle of their respective religions. 
Those Europeans who have been initiated into 
this body have asserted that the institution is the 
same as Freemasonry, and that above all there 
reigns in it an obligation, through whose assuring 
force one Bektashgee will admit another without 
fear or hazard within the precincts even of his 
harem. 

English residents of Pera or Galata in the 
seventeenth century, having been initiated into 
this order of Bektashgees, brought home with them 
its opinions and practices, and established them 
as an appanage of the already existing masons’ 
lodges of London and England. The seventeenth 
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century was « fostering age for Unitarian belief, as 
well as for vagaries of thought of every kind. It is 
easy to understand how this novelty in such a 
spirit of the times, combined with the unquestion- 
able respectability of its introducers, recommended 
itself to social favour, and was readily accepted 
almost as a new religion. 

For a notice of Hadji Bektash, the eponymus of 
the sect, the reader is referred to Mr. Murray’s 
Handbook for Travelling in Turkey and Asia 
Minor, pt. ii. p. 369. H. C. C. 

SHAKSPEARIANA, 

“Tempest,” Act 1. sc. 2, LL. 99-103 vii. 
143, 184.)—As to the difficulty about the words 
“having unto truth,” at the above references, I 
presume to suggest that it may be got over, per- 
haps, by changing the phrase to “loving an un- 
truth,” v.¢. loving the ideal for the real; the shadow 
for the substance ; the substitute for the original. 
By speaking oft of that which was so pleasing to 
him,—though it was, at the same time, unreal, 
untrue,—he, at the last, deceived even his own 
memory, and believed “his own lie.” I would 
then read and point the whole paragraph as fol- 
lows :— 


“ He being thus lorded, 
Not only with what my revenue yielded, 
But what my power might else exact,—like one 
Who,—loving an untruth,—by telling of it 
Made such a sinner of his memory, 
(As) to credit his own lie :—he did believe 
He was indeed the duke, out of the substitute.” 
R. & 
The bad grammar does not prevent the meaning 
from standing out clearly. “It” refers to “ lie,” 
and not to “truth,” and, spoken by any good 
elocutionist, the words would deceive nobody for 
an instant. If Shakspeare was a negligent gram- 
marian, he was, at any rate, xbout the best hand 
at prosody that ever handled English. But Mr. 
SPENCE’S arrangement turns prosody out of decors, 
und makes the passage read like a translation from 
the German, C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


“Tempest,” Act 11. sc. 1, 1. 250, Globe, p. 9, 
col. 1 (5™ 8. vii. 143.)—As the insertion of the 
note of interrogation after “ whom” was a conjec- 
ture of mine which the editors of the Globe edition 
have adopted, and as it appears that there are 
two people who do not see the meaning of it, per- 
haps I may be allowed to offer a short explanation. 

The question “from whom?” taken in connexion 
with the four lines preceding, can mean nothing 
more or less than “from whom can she have note?” 
which meaning is exactly to the purpose of the 
speaker. Ferdinand, son and heir of the King of 
Naples, being drowned, his sister Claribel, now 
Queen of Tunis, is next in succession : after her, 


Sebastian, the king’s brother. Antonio suggests 
to Sebastian that if the king were dead he might 
take the crown, Tunis being so far off that Claribel 
would know nothing about it. “From whom? 
could she hear the news, the ship having been lost 
with all on board except themselves, and those 
whose silence they might now make sure of ? 


Antonio. . . . . Will you grant with me 
That Ferdinand is drowned? 
Seb. 


He's gone. 
Ant. Then tell me 
Who's the next heir of Naples? 
Seb. Claribel. 
Ant. She that is Queen of Tunis; she that dwells 
Ten leagues beyond man’s life ; she that from Naples 
Can have no note, unless the sun were post— — 
The man i’ th’ moon's too slow,—till new-born ching 
se rough and razorable ; she that—From whom? 
We all were sea-swallowed,” 
He breaks off abruptly and changes his construe- 
tion, as Mr. Furnivau suggests. But what he 
says is intelligible and to the purpose. To leave 
a sentence unfinished and begin another is com- 
mon enough in English speech. But that any 
Englishman of any time, county, or education, if 
he meant to say “she, in returning from whose 
house I was wrecked,” would say either “ whom 
I was wrecked,” or “ she that from whom I was 
wrecked,” is to me incredible. J. 8. 


SHAKSPEARE’S Sonnets (5"§. vii. 261.)—I would 
gladly accept the beautiful and ingenious theory 
propounded by Mr. Leais if I could, but at present 
there seem to me to be insuperable objections. If 
I understand him aright, he regards the first 125 
sonnets as a connected whole, the theme being “ the 
wooing of the soul or genius to reproduction,” and 
the reproduction, the consequence of this wooing, 
“this completed portion of his poem—this rein- 
carnation of his true spirit.” Now, if this theory 
be true, Mr. Lecis must be able to prove that 
every stanza is susceptible of an interpretation in 
harmony with the theory. In no spirit of captious 
criticism I ask him, for instance, how in harmony 
with his theory he interprets the seventeenth son- 
net, requesting his attention in particular to the 
last two lines :— 

“But were some child of yours alive that time, 

You should live twice: in it, and in my rhyme.” 
Again, if Shakspeare was so satisfied, as Mr. 
Lecis supposes he was, with this poem, as the 
“immortalization of what was ‘ best’ in him,” why 
does he in Sonnet xxxii. speak so disparagingly 
of it as— 

“ These poor rude lines of thy deceased lover” ! 
What possible meaning in harmony with his theory 
can Mr. Lects assign to Sonnet lxxx.:— 

“Oh, how I faint when I of you do write, a 

Knowing a better spirit doth use your name,” Xe. 
Or what does he say of the last two lines of 
Sonnet Ixxxiii.:— 
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« There lives more life in one of your fair eyes 

Than both your poets can in praise devise”! 

R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Arbuthnott, N.B. 

“THe BLANKET OF THE DARK,” Macbeth.—I 
have met with two or three emendations of “ blan- 
ket” in this passage ; but never had conjecture 
less locus standi than here. “ Blanket” is just 
that which hides the sun’s light from us. It occurs 


in exactly the same sense in Cymbeline, iii. 1, “ If 


Cesar can hide the sun from us with a blanket,” 

&e. Was the term taken from the rug which was 

used as a temporary covering of the stage in the 

early theatre ! JABEZ. 
Athenzeum Club. 


Tue GosreL AccorpING To St. Martuew, &e. 
—Sir John Cheke’s translation of a portion of the 
New Testament, edited by James Goodwin, late 
rector of Lambourn, Essex, was published by 
Pickering in 1843. This translation is in many 
places curious, but full of instruction and good 
meaning. For instance, he translates the original 
into real English words, the derivation of which is 
easy to determine.* 


Cheke, ie, Tyndale, Au. Ver., 

1550 138u. 153 1611. 
outpeopling transygracioun captivite carying away 
wiseards astromyens wise men wise men 
moond lunatik lunatyke lunaticke 
tollers pupplicans publicans publicans 
groundwrought foundid grounded founded 
hunderder centurien centurion centurion 
frosent apostlis apostles apostles 
biwordes parablis similitudes parables 


orders tradiciouns tradicions traditions 
freschman prosilite — proselyte 
crossed crucified 


The editor remarks that Sir John Cheke’s 
“original manuscript is written in a fair, round, and 
bold hand, and is extremely clear and legible; for Cheke, 
it appears, was desirous of improving the existing style 
of English penmanship, as well as correcting the ortho- 
graphy and pronunciation of the English, together with 
those of the Greek and Latin languages. Indeed, it may 
be said to be particularly distinct, and exhibits no little 
degree of skill in writing. It does not, however, bear 
any date upon it, nor has it the writer's signature affixed 
to it. The former of these must be left to the hazard of 
probable conjecture ; and that it is Cheke’s own hand- 
writing is evident to all who compare it for one moment 
with his proper signature, and other specimens of hand- 
writing, of which there are many to be seen in Arch- 
bishop Parker's collection of MSS., now belonging to 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. With respect to 
the date of the translation, it was probably made by 
Cheke about the year 1550, when he was more particu- 
larly directing his thoughts to the state of religion both 
at home and abroad, and among other employments 
translated, at Cranmer’s request, the Communion Book 
into Latin for the use of Peter Martyr. It is probable 
that, about this time, the idea may have been suggested 
to his mind of applying his sound knowledge of Greek to 


See Bagster’s English Iexapla. 


the retranslating the books of the New Testament from 
the original text; and that the reason why he left his 
well intentioned work in so incomplete state was the 
multiplicity of various other business and state matters 
in which he was beginning to be involved.”* 
Cheke was appointed Greek lecturer at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and tutor to Edward VI. In 
1551 he was knighted, and granted the manor of 
Stoke and other lands. Of him Milton sang :— 
“ Thy age, like ours, O soul of Sir John Cheek, 

Hated not learning worse than toad or asp, 

When thou taught’st Cambridge and King Edward 


Greek.’ 
W. Winters. 
Churchyard, Waltham Abbey. 


Turee Passaces 1x “ Parapise Lost.”— 
1. 
“ But first with narrow search I must walk round 
This garden, and no corner leave unspied 
A chance but chance may lead where I may meet 
Some wandering spirit of heaven by fountain side,” Kc. 


B. iv. ll. &28-531. 


The third line thus runs in all the old editions. 
Bentley alters it to— 
*€ Some lucky chance may lead,” Xe. 
which is mere innovation ; and Pearce reads— 
“ A chance (but chance) may lead,” \c. 
Dr. Karl Elze proposed to insert a break after “A 
chance,” meaning “It is only a chance, but even 
chance may lead,” &e. This is surely right ; and, 
on turning to Buchanan's edition (1773), I tind he 
paraphrases the line thus: “It is a chance, but 
chance may lead,” &e. In all future editions it 
should be thus pointed :— 
“* A chance—but chance may lead,” Xe. 
2. 
“ Go whither fate and inclination strong 
Leads thee ; I shall not lag behind, nor err 
The way, thou leading.” 
B. x. ll. 265-268. 
Bp. Newton says, “Nor mistake the way; a 
remarkable expression.” W.S. Landor says that 
the lines should be pointed thus :— 
. I shall not lag behind nor err, 
The way thou leading” ; 
this last being a Latinism. 

At present I doubt. The verb to err is used 
somewhat licentiously by old writers. TJ'o err the 
whole heavens was a scholastic equivalent to errare 
toto cwlo, there being an evident subaudition of 
“to the extent of” before “whole heavens.” 
Might not, then, Milton have so used “err” in 
the passage in question? Might there not be an 
ellipsis of the words “ as to” before “ way” ! 

3. S. vi. 386.) 
“ Into this wild abyss the wary fiend 
Stood on the brink of Hell and look’d awhile, 
Pondering his voyage.” 
The only difficulty here lies in the expression— 
“ Tato this wild abyss the wary fiend stood,” Ke. 


* Introd., p. 8. 
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Evidently Milton meant to describe him as stand- sulted a chart, on which were traced, in representation 
ing on the brink of hell, and looking into the wild | Of the heavenly bodies and the signs of the zodiac, q 
abyss. To say the least, his language contains | Pe" Of stars, rudely painted figures, and hiero. 
giyphics ; then, turning to the person who had come to 
a curious transposition. Erem proposes and | seek his aid, deliberately, and in a most c nfident man. 
look’d : awhile pondering his voyage” ; an altera- | ner, informed him that the person who had committed 
tion which does not so much as touch the diffi- | the theft was in his employ, and would be known by 
culty, and introduces a most unpleasant cwsura, | * particular mark on his back, bearing similarity to one 
Surely while the fiend was looking he was ponder- | of those represented upon the chart. Ag to the lost 
j ; ; ¥ | property, it was shown as being mortgaged in the shop 
Ing, SO that nothing is gained to the Sense by | of a certain poddar, Strange to say, the information 
Erenm’s punctuation, while everything is lost to | thus received, at the small cost of two pice, was in every 
the harmony of the verse. His proposal reminds | particular found to be correct, and the property was 
me of that of a certain Shakspeare emender, who, | ily recovered. , 
hearing that something was wrong with the famous E. H. Matcoty, 
in 1 Hen. IV., iv. 1, where the prince and 
cavalry are said to be CuarLes DIcKeys, SENIOR, AS Epitor.—Mr 
is ‘ are sal B 
friend, the late Mr. Walter Thornbury. was once 
“ All plumed like estridges that with the wind, kind enough to give me a letter of Dita 
i “pts lle for “canlen:” i | written to Mr. Thornbury himself. The letter 
proposec to for eagies, ore refers to the series of “ Old Stories Re-told,” which 
a omer for their addiction to water, w ereas the | Mr. Thornbury was at that time writing for Al! 
whole “trouble” lay in the word “ baited.” As | the Year Round: 
to this, I hear that Prof. Corson and Mr. Farni- | 
Joubt that th be “ Gad’s Hill Place, Higham by Rochester, Kent, 
vall have no dou tt at le poet wrote malt it, Monday, Fifth August, 1867. 
the if being expletive Jabez | « My dear Thornbury,—I think the Bottle Conjuror 
Athenzeum Club. and Berners Street Hoax too well known. Ditto Daniel 
Lambert, Miss Piffin, and Borolowski. The Wonderful 
GLASTONBURY AND Cettic Romancr.—In the | Magazine and the books of celebrated characters have 
old Trish legendary literature, the blissful abode of | used them up with the Misers. 
the illustrious dead was called “Tir Tairngire,”| “Wild Boys, yes. 
| Winters, yes: if compounded of several expe- 
i.c. the land of promise. It was an island in the ; 


riences. 
far west, ever hidden from the eye of living man “ Balloons, I am doubtful about. The Nassau ¥ wage 
ina cloud mantle. It was a paradise of delight : | was described in an (appropriately) inflated little book 
“ Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, done by Monck Mason, and much quoted at the time 
Nor ever wind blows loudly: but it lies ; =e Hurricane and an Earthquake might go together 
Deep meadow'd, happy, fair with orchard lawns “A memorable inundation, a good subject. 


“And I very much like the idea of those Abyssinian 


And bowery hollows crowned with summer sea.” | . 
' notes. Pray pursue it. 


From the abundance of apples this soul-kingdom | « Although I date as ahove I really write from the 
was called by the Welsh “Ynys yr Avallon.” | office, where I am stopped by a bad foot on my wax 
Another Welsh name for “Tir Tairngire ” was | }omeward from Liverpool. Henry Thompson insists on 
“Ynysvitrin” or “Ynysgutrin.” te. the glassy | ™Y sitting in absolute repose until he releases me. May 
© ~ | that be soon ! Very faithfully yours, 

isle. Compare “Glasberg,” the name for heaven : ay 


Dickens.” 


in Teutonic legend. When at length the meaning Josatuay Bovcuier. 


of Ynuysvitrin, glassy isle,” became obscured or |! 
forgotten, the kingdom of the dead was localized 
at Glastonbury, a land to this day “fair with Utster Worps.—Among the many strange 
orchard lawns,” but the name of which has nothing | words which I am constantly hearing in Tyrone, 
to do with glass, the town in Old English being | the following seem to me remarkable. “Led” 

called “Glestinga burh,” the borough of the | spare, eg. “a led pin”=a spare pin. The metal 
Glwstings. See Encye. Brit., “Celtic Literature.” | lead is pronounced * leed.” Perhaps the origin of 
A. L. Maruew. this misapplication of “led” may have been imita- 

tion of the word in saying “ a led horse.” 

| “To get”=to be called. Thus, an old woman 
| who told me she was 107 years old, on my asking 


Bexley Heath, Kent. 


Oxford. 


Inptay following cutting 
All Indian ‘es 6 to me her name, said, Molly Woods I cet ; but widow 
deserving t of | Sloane—that’s my husband’s name.” Married 
~ An exceedingly curious instance of fortune-telling by | women here are very often called by their maiden 
a fakir, known as Jan Sahib, well known to the super- | ‘hs F és ” bles the classical! 
stitious of Calcutta as well as Howrah, appears in the | D*mes. é This use of get resembles the Classicas 
columns of the Englishman. A person who had lost | Sense of audire, or Milton’s “ hear’st thou ? 
sundry gold ornaments was advised to go to Jan Sahib, se 
with « view to discovering the person who had stolen the 
articles, as also the whereabouts of the lost property | 
itself. The fakir, upon being informed of the case, con- | 
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Aueries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
n family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. | 


Tue Ruopray, Pleasures of Hope, pt. ii.— 
Campbell, in The Pleasures of Hope, Says :— 
“ When first the Rhodian’s mimic art arrayed 

The queen of beauty in her Cyprian shade, 

The happy master mingled in his piece 

Each look that charmed him in the fair of Greece ; 

To faultless nature true, he stole a grace 

From every finer form and sweeter face ; 

And as he sojourned on the -Egean isles 

Wooed all their love, and treasured all their smiles 

Love on the picture smiled. Expression poured 

Her mingled spirit there, and Greece adored.” 
Can any of your numerous correspondents inform 
me what “ Rhodian ” artist painted “the queen of 
beauty,” and had for models “the fairest women 
of Greece,” while sojourning in “the -Egean isles,” 
and whose eclectic picture of Venus became “adored 
by the Greeks ” for its life-like beauty? It could 
not be Protogenes, for he never painted a Venus. 
The great Venuses are those by Polygnotus, Apelles, 
Praxiteles, and that called the Venus de Milo, 
because discovered in 1820 in the isle of Milo in 
the Agean Sea, of which Campbell could have 
known nothing. That of Polygnotus is the Venus 
Anadyomene, that of Praxiteles is a statue, that of 
Apelles is the famous Aphrodite rising from the 
sea, Zeuxis is suid to have selected five of the 
most beautiful women of Greece to sit for his 
Helen, but none of these will suit the lines quoted 
above. After having inquired among all my friends 
ind searched all the books I can lay hands on with- 
out success, I have brought the matter to the only 
place where it can be answered. 

Ose THAT IS 


Scortisn Ecciestasticat Tities.--From the 
Edinburgh Post Office Directory I learn that the 
following magnates of the Romish Church hold 
fice in Scotland, namely, the Bishop of Abila, 
the Bishop of Nicopolis, and the Archbishop of 
Anazarba. I should be glad to be directed to some 
source of information regarding the origin of these, 
which are probably the ancient titles of bishops in 


northern, and western districts of Scotland re- 
pectively. 

After I had prepared this query for sub- 
mission to your readers I came upon the follow- 
ing newspaper paragraph, which, however, does not 
iswer my question; but was the writer of it 
‘ware that there are already in Scotland the dig- 
nitaries I have named ?— 

“Ifa report be correet, an announcement will shortly 
be made from the Vatican which will startle all Scot- 
‘and, from Berwick to Kirkwall. Anew Papal aggression, 


is said, will be made on the northern half of the island. | 


In other words the Holy See is preparing a plan for the 
division of Scotland into ecclesiastical dioceses, and its 
regular admission into the folds of the Roman Church. 
Scotland, as your readers are aware, is at present in the 
eyes of the Papal Court ix partibus infidelium. Its 
bishops have no local titles, and it does not come within 
the ordinary organization of the Roman Catholic Church. 
All this is now to be changed, and Scotland is to be pro- 
vided with a regular hierarchy like England, and Cardinal 
Manning is now at Rome assisting in the preparation of 
the scheme.”—Home News, January 12, 1577. 
A. Feravusson, Lieut.-Col. 
U.S. Club, Edinburgh. 


SHAKSPEARE.— 
“ Why, she would hang on him, 
As if increase of appetite had grown 
By what it fed on.” 
Hamlet, Act i. sc. 2. 

I do not know whether Shakspeare could have 
been acquainted with “ Rabelais laughing in his 
easy chair,” but we find this precise idea in (ar- 
5), “Liappetit vient en mangeant, disoit 


Who was Angeston, to whom Rabe- 


gantua (i. 
Angeston.” 
lais acknowledges himself indebted for the idea 
The following note from the late Lord Vassall 
Holland, which I have before me, written in the 
time of the excited days of Reform about 1832 
makes a clever use of the expression. It is ad- 
dressed to an M.P. of his party, and, at the time, 
a member of the Whig government :— 
“ Sunday night, 4 past 10 
“Dear Sir,—L'appetit vient en mengeant, and you gave 
us a relish for a report of debate and of aspect of House 
last night. I venture to draw for more, and beg you to 
honour my draft. VassaLL 
This cannot but remind us of what Macaulay, in 
his brilliant essay on Holland House, tells us used 
to take place in that circle, in which every talent 
and accomplishment, every art and science, had its 
place :—“They will remember how the last debate 
was discussed in one corner, and the last comedy 
of Scribe in another.” C. T. Ramace. 


Earty Notice or Fosstn Bones.—St. Augus- 
tine, De Cir., lib. xv. c. 9, observes, when speak- 
ing of the gigantic stature of men before the 
deluge, as had been proved by the discovery of 
ancient burial places : 

“ Vidi ipse non solus, sed aliquot mecum in Vticensi 


partibus, now apparently applied to the eastern, | littore molarem hominis dentem tam ingentem, ut si in 


nostrorum dentium modulos minutatim concideretur, 
centum nobis videretur facere potuisse. Sed illum 
gigantis alicujus fuisse crediderim.” 

It is obvious that he mistook the tooth of some 
large animal of an extinct species for a human 
tooth, and inferred from it the former existence of 
a race of giants. Are there any other very early 
notices of the observation of similar bones, and of 
the opinions which were formed as to their origin ! 
Pliny, Nat. Hist., 1. xxxvi. c. 29, has some 
remarks upon fossil bones, but not to the same 
effect. Ep. MARSHALL. 
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the 


Division or Houses ryto Parts.—The follow- 
ing curious surrender is contained in the Court 
Rolls of the manor of Brighton. John Bowell, on 
April 19, 1664, surrenders his messuage in the 
Hempshares 
“to the use and behoofe of Will’m Bowell my only sonne 
and Anne Gunter, wt whom, by God's p’mission, hee 
doth intend to marry and take to wife, for and during 
their two lives, and the longest liver of them and either 
of them, and to the heires of their bodies begotten be- 
tweene them for ever, according to the custom of the 
said manor, Xc., excepting andealwaies reserving vnto 
mee John Bowell the parlour and chamber over it, from 


the north side of the west most doore in the streete and | 


the backe of the chimney coming into the said parlour 
all to the southward and also the little stable and little 
garden for my dwelling and use dureing all the term of 
my natural life.” 

I have never met (except in the same Court Rolls’ 
with any other instance of the division of a house 
in the mode before mentioned. Was it usual in 
the seventeenth century ? 

Freperick E, Sawyer. 
Brighton. 


“ Mrssis.”"— What is the derivation of the word 
“minnis”? The following extract from Hasted’s 
History of Kent explains that a “minnis”—and 
there are several in this neighbourhood—is a 
common, but I can nowhere find the etymon :— 

“Swingfield.—A large common called Minnis, which 
bounds the western side of this parish. The property 
of this minnis was always supposed to belong to the 
crown; the feeding and commonage thereon was en- 
joyed by the inhabitants of the parish 
him (the owner of the barony) a small acknowledgment 
for the same.’’—Hasted, vol. iii, p. 352. 

G. T. F. 


Dover. 


“ DYED IN AN OvEN.”—In the parish register of 
the village of Edwinstowe, in the Forest of Sher- 
wood, Notts, the following curious entry occurs : 
* 1643, January 8.—Thomas Chantrye de Clip- 
stone dyed in an oven at Clipstone, who went in 
to be cured of an ague.” Was the above remedy 
the popular one for ague at that period? Can any 
reader give other cases of the same treatment for 
that The remains of Clipstone Palace, 
the temporary residence of the early kings of Eng- 
land, sre about two miles from Edwinstowe. 

Rovert Wuire. 


dise ise } 


Worksop. 


Wittram ALexanper, first Earl of 
ling, died in London about the year 1640, 
and where was he born ? 
death known ? 
will oblige. 


Stir- 
When 
Is the exact date of his 
Any particulars relating to him 

Ss. A. W. 

Rovusnam, Oxrorpsurre.—As I am compiling 
annals of this parish, I shall feel obliged to any 
correspondent of “ N. & (.” who will give me any 
particulars as to John Moreton, or Morton. He 


on paying to | 


D QUERIES. 


was in 1776 one of nine commissioners for 


setting 
out the Rousham roads. Ina red book for 1777 


he is described as M.P. for Wigan. LL D., Chief 
Justice of Chester, Attorney-General to the (Queen 
(Charlotte, consort of George III.), Deputy High 
Steward of the University of Oxford, and having 
rank as King’s Counsel. He is described as of 
Tackley, Oxon, and Danesfield, Bucks. Tackley 
Church contains his monument. ; 
Wituiam Wise, 
Steeple Aston, Oxford 


Hair ano Tea.—lIt is commonly believed that 
we English, or at least the Mercian part of us, were 
once a fair-haired people, but that for some reason 
the hair has becor 


ie darker each succeeding gene- 
ration for a long time past. I know not whether 
this be so, nor am I able to suggest any means of 
settling the question. Assuming, however, that 
an increasing darkness in the hair be proved, I 
have heard it that it may have come 
about by our habit of drinking tea. “Tea taken in 
large quantities will, says a scientific friend of 
mine, darken the comple: ion, and therefore pro- 
bably the hair. I should like to know whether 
this be mere dreaming, or whether there be truth 
therein. A Menrciay,. 


suggested 


Fees To Jupces.—The following entry appears 
| in the minute book of the Corporation of the city 
of Waterford, under date April 12, 1748 :— 
| “Ordered that Mr. Recorder do provide a velvet coat 
for the Right Hon. the Lord Chief Baron of the Court of 
| Exchequer, for his fee allowing the charter of this cityt 
| be allowed in said court, at the expense of this city, and 
that Alderman William Price do purchase velvet for the 
same. 
Was this method of feeing the 
at that time ? 
Waterford. 


judges customary 


Joseru Fisner. 


Layccvace.—In Prof. Whitney’ 
Life and Growth of Lanquage (H. 8S. King & Co., 
1875), p. 8, we read as follows :— 

**Any child of parents living in a foreign country 
grows up to speak the foreign speech, unless carefully 
guarded from doing so; or it speaks both this and the 
tongue of its parents with equal readiness. The children 
of missionary families furnish the most striking examples 
of this class: no matter where they may be in the 
world, among what remotely kindred or wholly unrelated 
dialects, they acquire the local speech as ‘ naturally’ as 
do the children of the natives.” 

But is the converse true, that the children of 
natives can acquire the civilized speech as “na- 
turally ” as the children of Europeans? Does the 
child of a Hottentot, or an Australian, or an 
American Indian learn English or French with 
facility ? been fre- 
quently tried, as missionaries are act ust med to 
| adopt orphans or outcast infants. Where can 
find an account of such experiments and the 
| results ? J. C. Rest. 
‘ 
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W. Bexnow, the printer and publisher of The 
Crimes of the Clergy (of which an exact description 
has already been given in “NW. & Q.,” 5® S. vii. 
74), writes one of his articles from “ King’s Bench 
Prison, May 7, 1821” (p. 206 of The Crimes). 
Did the publication of the book in question cause 
his incarceration, and how long did it last?) Any 
other particulars concerning W. Benbow will be 
acceptable. Aris. 

Tar Ancient Eartpom or Marcu.—What 
were the limits of the ancient earldom of March, 
held by the Duke of Albany (broth r to James IIL.), 
and sequestered in 1484? FULDA. 


Laris Lyxcvurivs.—The old mineralogists have 
much to say about the wonderful power of this 
stone to produce mushrooms. Can any of your 
readers refer me to any modern investigation of 
the alleged phenomenon ? C. E. B. 


“THE ANGEL OF THE FLOWERS ONE DAY.”— 
Can any one inform me who is the author of the 
translation of Krummacher’s Moss- Rose beginning 

ith this line, when it was first published, and 
we re? I have tried in vain to obtain this infor- 
mation. J. Harris STONE, 


Tus Rev. S. Loccon’s MSS.— 
This gentleman, the author of The History of the 
Guild or Brotherhood of the Holy Ghost, Basing- 
stoke, at his death, in about 1768, left, besides the 
MS. of that work, a number of antiquarian MSS. 
including collections for a history of Hampshire. 
These passed into the hands of the Rev. S. Loggon, 
his nephew. Are any of the family still living 
and are the MSS. preserved ? H. G. C. 

Basingstoke. 


Atexanper Hart.—This author published at 
London, in 1640, a very small volume, entitled :— 
_ “The Tragi-Comicall History of Alexto and Angelica. 
Containing the progresse of a Zealous, Candide, and 
Masculine Lover. With a Various Mutability of a 
nine Affection. Together with Love's Justice there- 
upon. Written by Alex. Hart, Esq.” 

It is interspersed with scraps of verse, and is pre- 
ceued by eight leaves of introduct« ry matter. “Te 


the reader,” he says, “it hath served an apprentice- 
ship unseene, since it was pen'd ; end 
co ung into England it desires to depart from his 
fellows, and to be set vp in print.” Query, 
Whence came he? “His respected i’riend,” another 
A. HL, in “a copy of verses,” makes him out a 
Homer, endorsed by another eulogist ; while a 
third addresses him as “that Blossome of Poetry, 
Alex. Hart, Esquire,” beginning :— , 
“O paradoxe, that fifteene years so young 

Should lay such plots as from the Muse hath sprung.” 
I do not find that this juvenile esquire and poet 
blossomed again, J. O. 


now at muy} 


Oricin or Pras, SOAKING THEM IN 
Branpy, AND EATING THEM ON A PARTICULAR 
Suxpay.—Wanted, origin of custom, and which 
was the particular Sunday ! SyYw1. 


Skixver or Dewsisu, co. Devon.—Can any 
one give me information as to the pedigree of this 
family beyond that in vol. ii. of Hutchins’s Co. 
Dorset? They intermarried with the families of 
Bingham, of co. Dorset ; Duckett, of co. Wilts ; 
Brinley of Ryme, co. Dorset; Treby, of co. Devon ; 
Cromwell, Paltock, and Raymond, now Raymond- 
Barker, of co. Gloucester. 

REGINALD Stewart BoppmnctToy. 

15, Markham Square, Chelsea. 
asked why a 

the edge of a 
. Why? The 
very full. 
GANTILLON, 


Purxy’s Doves.—I have been 
croup of four doves, standing on 
round shallow vase, callec 
index to my editjon of Pliny is not 


P. 


Berney Fawiiy.—Can any one give me parti- 
culars of Sir Richard Berney, first Baronet of Reed- 
ham, co. Norfolk? What side did he take during 
the civil wars? P. Berney Browy. 

St. Albans. 


is so 


oF Roses.’—In Chambers’s 
Book of Days, May 6, there is an account of the 
institution of the tribute of roses which was offered 
annually to the French Parliament by its youngest 
peer, from 1227 till 1589. In what other books 
whether chronicles or otherw ise) is either a men- 
tion or an account of this custom to be found ? 

E. C. O. 


Woopex Srooy.—Can any one tell me what 
was the use of 2 wooden spoon, carved out of solid 
birchwood (?), the cup part being nearly at right 
angles with the handle, i.e. placed ladle fashion ? 
This is pointed, and about the size of an ordinary 
gravy spoon. The handle is elaborately carved, 
something like the back of a sixteenth century 
Venetian chair. In the top there isa shield, round 
which is 2 garter with the inscription LE ROY ET 
LeTaT. <Any information will be acceptable. 

J. C. J. 


+ 


Dr. Suaw.—Will any reader having access t 
the European Magazine oblige me with the Chris- 


4 


l tian name and dates of birth and death of Dr. 


Shaw, of whom a portrait dated May 1, 1790, 

appeared in the above work, accomp nied, I should 

imagine, by a notice of his life! As the subject is 

of no general interest, I subjoin my address for 

a reply. CuarLes WYLIE. 
3, Earl’s Terrace, Kensington, W. 


Comic Orera on THE Rop.—At p. 527 of the 
pseudo-Cooper’s History of the Rod (as to which 
see 5 S, vy. 332; vi. 336) it is said that “ there is 
still extant a comic opera in two acts, evidently 
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written as a satire on this eccentric passion for the 
Rod,” and some description of the dramatis persone 
and the plot is given. Can any one supply me 
with a bibliographical account of this piece, and 
inform me where it is to be procured, or is it an 
invention of the lively historian ! 

Mippte Tempvar. 


Avtuors or Books Wayten, 

Confessions of Faith. Vuart ii. London, printed for 
the author, 1836. 

“The world is one huge Bedlam, there ’s no doubt ; 

A few called inside patients, millions out.” 

Who was the writer of this very plain-spoken pamphlet ! 

He says :— I shall only print a few copies for a chosen 

Sew My philosephic brethren will receive this little 

essay courteously ; and as to the others, for anything I 

care about them, I can on!y say they are held in utter 

sontempt by Tut 
C. E. B. 

Lines by W.D. St. Andrews, Joseph Cook, 1838-9. 
At end, “G.8. Tullis, printer, Cupar.”—It has a privately 
printed look, deals shortly with many subjects, and runs 
to pp. 286. “Lines to St. Andrews,” and ‘To the 
Chimes of Doncaster Church,” remind the author of his 
early days at both places. 

Mardochius : a Dramatic Poem, taken from the Book 
of Esther. 12mo. Boulogne, 1846.—This is a sailor's 
book. When upon the coast of Africa, in 1800-1, board- 
mg the Liverpool slavers officially to detect any infringe- 
ment of the then statutes, the author obtained consider- 
able experience in that traffic, but it does not seem to 
have made an abolitionist of him. J. U. 


Avtuors or Quotations WANTED.— 
“Urbs augusta, potens, nulli cessura.” 
“ De gustibus non est disputandum.” 
et armis.” 
“ Vox et preterea nihil.” 
“ Tramite quo tendis majoraque viribus audes.” 
W. F. Hicerns. 
** How can I sink, with such a prop 
As bears the world aud all things up!” 
G. IL. C. 
“Ah! surely nothing dies but something mourns.” 
Jacos. 


Replies. 


SCOTT FAMILY. 
(5 S. vii, 89, 139, 158, 292.) 

In answer to the appeal made to me by Mr. 
Vincent and Mr. Scorr Garry to furnish 
evidence of the paternity of Archbishop Rother- 
ham (or Scotte), and of the family to which he 
belonged, I beg to suggest the following. 

1, The almost universal opinion of writers, espe- 
cially of the present day, that his name was Scotte, 
and that he, in accordance with an almost invari- 
able custom amongst high ecclesiastics in the four- 


birth, viz., Rotherham, in Yorkshire. William of 
Wickham, William of Wainfleet, John of Wheat- 
hampsted, and Simon of Sudbury, are cases in 
point ; and in the abbey of Bayham, Sussex, we 
tind four abbots in succession adopting this custom, 
viz., Thomas Greenwich, Thomas Deptford (from 
the abbey lands there), Thomas Leedes, and Roger 
Malling. 

Priests, being mortui seculo, relinquished their 
family names on ordination, and I am of opinion 
that Archbishop Rotherham’s place of birth may 
be regarded in a spiritual and not in a literal sense, 

2. That he commenced his early religious career 
in East Kent probably as a novitiate and not as a 
full priest. He was Rector of Ripple, near Sand- 
wich, and provost of the college of Wingham ; and 
early in the reign of Ed. 1V. he held lands, &c., in 
Ash, Preston, Staple, and Wingham: the Scotshall 
family (to which it is alleged he belonged) st this 
very time (say 1450) held the manors of Ash and 
Hamme, next Sandwich. 

3. In the Scotshall deeds occasional reference is 
made to Thos, “ Roderham,” and notably so in an 
arbitration on some family matter of dispute when 
he was Bishop of Lincoln, cirea 1475; but, in 
addition, it appears that John, Lord Wenlock, 
from whom at his death the archbishop possessed 
the manor of Luton, in Bedfordshire, was not only 
a trustee for Sir John Scotte, of Scotshall (the 
alleged father of Archbishop Rotherham), in rela- 
tion to his manor of Brabourne, in E. Kent, but 
Leland asserts that on the death of John, Lord 
Wenlock, without issue, “his heir general was 
found to be married to a kinsman of Thos. Scotte, 


otherwise Rotherham, Archbishop of York.” This 
heir general was doubtless Margaret Scotte, 


daughter of Sir John Scotte of Scotshall, married 
to Sir Edmund Bedingtield, of Oxburgh Hall, in 
Norfolk, to whom that manor descended on the 
death of Lord Wenlock. Thus Luton passed to 
Thomas Scotte, or Rotherham, and Oxburgh to 
Margaret Scotte, his sister, from John, Lord Wen- 
lock, Luton being afterwards in the possession of 
the family of Rotherham, who assumed that name 
from the archbishop their kinsman, and likewise 
arms that have been (I think erroneously) attri- 
buted to that prelate, viz. “Vert, three bucks 
trippant or, a bend sinister argent.” It is worthy 
of remark that the archbishop’s Yorkshire property 
at Ecclesfield passed to his kinsman (“ consan- 
guineus ”) Richard Scotte, who appears to have re- 
tained his patronymic, styled himself as of Barnes 
Hall, and adopted for his arms “ Vert, three roe- 
bucks trippant argent, attired or,” practically iden- 
tical with those of his brother, John Scotte, or 
Rotherham, of Luton, Bedfordshire. Whether 
this Richard Scott, of Barnes Hall, is identical with 
“ Rico-a-Barne,” who is witness to a deed in the 


teenth and fifteenth centuries, adopted the name of | Scotshall chest of date 12th Ed. IV., 1473—which 


Rotherham from the place of his actual or spiritual | purports to be a grant in perpetuity from John 
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Gough, Vicar of Talson Darsy (Tolleshunt D’Arcy), 
eo. Essex, to Richard Woodville, Knt., Edward 
Woodville (brothers to Queen Elizabeth Wood- 
yille), and others, of the manor of Evegate Smeeth 
(East Kent), and all other lands which the same 
John Gough, Thomas Gower (or Gore), Esq., and 
others heretofore held by deed of gift and enfeoff- 
ment of John Passheley, Knt., &e.—may be «ues- 


tioned, but, in my opinion, “ Rico-a-Barne” and 
“Richard of Barnes Hall” are one and the same 
individual, and kinsman of the archbishop. 

The perusal of the will of Archbishop Rotherham 
has puzzled wiser heads than mine, I have there- 
fore relinquished the problem. 

Additional evidence in favour of his being of 
the Scotshall family is as follows :— 

1. Reginald Scott, author of The Discovery of 
Witchcraft, and who died in 1599, in a MS. 
written by him states that Lord Chancellor Thomas 
Scotte was a member of the Scotshall family. 

2. Philipot, Somerset Herald, circa 1630, so 
asserts in his pedigree of the Scotshall family. 

3. Hasted, Kentish historian, makes him son of 
Sir John Scotte, of Scotshall. 

4. Willement, in his work on the heraldry of 
Canterbury Cathedral, printed about seventy years 
ago, asserts that on the roof of the crypt or chapel 
of the Virgin the arms of Scott (three catherine 
wheels in a bordure), impaling the arms of the see 
of York, were there carved in stone ; these are now 
almost undecipherable. 

5. Both Foss and Lord Campbell, in their Lives 
of the Judges, assert that Thomas Rotherham, alias 
Seotte, was of the Scotshall family. That he was 
made Cardinal of St. Cecilia by the Pope is asserted 
by Lord Campbell in his biography of this prelate. 

But as confirming the opinion given as to the 
family of Archbishop Rotherham, I may mention 
that in 1475 Sir John Scotte, of Scotshall (at that 
time Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, Governor 
of Dover Castle, and Comptroller of the Household 
of Edward IV.), was deputed as ambassador to 
Charles, Duke of Burgundy (brother-in-law of the 
king), and Louis XI. concerning the claim of 
Edward IV. to the throne of France, whilst Thos. 

Rotherham, Chancellor and Bishop of Lincoln, 
accompanied him as legal adviser. Archbishop 
Rotherham, or Scotte, died of the plague, aged 
seventy-six, in the year 1500, at Cawood Castle, 
York. His body was burnt, but a carved oak 
figure of him was made, and the effigy, laid in state, 
was afterwards placed on the tomb which con- 
tained his ashes in York Cathedral. This tomb was 
destroyed about forty years ago in the calamitous 
fire that ravaged a part of the cathedral, the head 
of the effigy alone being preserved, which is now 
under a glass case in the sacristy. The authorities 
of Lincoln College (refounded by him) have re- 
placed the tomb, but bare of heraldic enrichment, 
of which the former was most profuse, and which, 


if it had existed to this day, would have told its 
tale. It is traditionally asserted in the Scotshall 
family that Sir John Scotte and Archbishop 
Rotherham owed their elevation to the influence of 
Queen Elizabeth Woodville, probably in respect of 
the marriage of Sir John Scotte’s grandson with 
her kinswoman, a descendant of her aunt Eliza- 
beth Woodville, married to Sir John Pashley ; 
Sir John Scotte, as I have said before, being 
Comptroller of the King’s Household and am- 
bassador, and likewise, with Sir John Vaughan 
(beheaded without trial by Richard IIT.), Cham- 
berlain to the young King Edward V. Archbishop 
Rotherham, it will be remembered, conducted the 
widowed queen to sanctuary in Westminster, and 
to her resigned the seal of his office as chancellor. 
He was, for his staunch adherence to that unfor- 
tunate lady after the murder of the young princes 
her children, confined by Richard III. in the Tower. 
Shakspeare (King Richard TiT., Act ii. se. 4) puts 
these words into the archbishop’s mouth :— 
“ My gracious lady, go, 

And thither bear your treasure and your goods. 

For my part Ill resign unto your grace 

The seal I keep; and so betide to me 

As well I tender you and all of yours ! 

Come, I'll conduct you to the sanctuary.” 

Jas. R. Scorr, F.S.A. 

Clevelands, Walthamstow. 

“Hee [Archbishop “Thomas Seot otherwise Ro- 
theram "] died of the plague May 2, 1500, at Cawood, 
being 76 yeares of age, and was buried in the North 
side of Our Lady chappell in a marble tombe, which 
himselfe caused to bee built in his life time.” —Godwin’s 
Bishops, edit. 1615, p. 617. 


Ricnarp Torciirre, THE Pursvivant §. 
vii. 207, 270.)—I am greatly obliged to Cx. for 
the identification of Topcliffe with Somerby near 
Gainsborough, and also to Dr. Jessorr for the 
reference to the Inquisition of 1618. The interest- 
ing note of the latter induces me to say a word or 
two more respecting this Elizabethan worthy. 
Although hitherto ignorant of the evidence against 
Topclitte in Harl. MS. 6998, I have learnt amply 
sufficient of him, from his own letters in the un- 
published Talbot papers of the College of Arms 
and in the Shrewsbury papers at Lambeth Library, 
as well as from innumerable references to him in 
the Domestic State Papers, to cordially agree with 
Dr. Jessorr in every syllable that he writes as to 
this man’s consummate baseness. In conjunction 
with the Rev. F. Jourdain, I am engaged in a 
work illustrative of the treatment of the Roman 
Catholics in Derbyshire during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, with special reference to 
the Fitzherberts, and a brief sketch of Topcliffe’s 
life forms a necessary part of the undertaking, so 
closely was he mixed up with many a treacherous 
and cruel scheme in this county. I have little 
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doubt that our local account of Topelitte will vie 
with Dr. Jessorr’s in the exposure of as mean a 
disposition and as bloodthirsty a vindictiveness as 
the byepaths ef history have ever brought to light. 
And yet this man was of excellent family (of 
which he often brags), having a sixteen-quartered 
cout (Harl. MS. 1550, &c.), and on apparent 
terms of intimacy and friendship with many mem- 
bers of the Privy Council and the queen herself. 
In the State Papers is a rouch copy of his friend 
Topeliffe’s pedigree in Burghley’s own hand, and 
the emblazoned genealogy of Topcliffe was one of 
those with which the Lord Treasurer decorated 
the cloisters of Theobalds in conjunction with the 
highest of the land. It is perhaps one of the saddest 
and most humiliating features of the inner life of 
Elizabeth’s Court, as revenled by the State Papers, 
that a man of Topelifte’s calibre and character could 
be treated as a confidant and familiar friend. 
When Earl Shrewsbury had caused, in 1558, three 
priests to be hung, drawn, and quartered at Derby, 
for no other offence whatever but the simple fact 
of their being seminary priests, it is Topclitte who 
writes to convey the confidential thanks of the 
queen, privately given to him by her Majesty (if 
his word is ever to be believed), and to urge him 
on to the making of more martyrs. It is in one 
of these letters, which we intend to publish in full, 


j and bri 
; Gunpowder Plot; and George Cruikshank has 


that Topeliile styles himself “a most humbell 
pursuivant of her Majestie,” so that Dr. Jessorr | 
will see that I had excellent authority in giving | 
him that title. In another letter to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Derbyshire he excuses himself in not 
visiting his lordship in person, for fear of giving 
alarm to the Catholics, by whom he was regarded, 
gain use his own words, “as a Bugge and a 
Skarcrow.” 

If I am not mistaken, Strype speaks of Top- 
cliffe as that “ notorious pursuivant,” but I cannot 
lay my hands on the reference. I am sure these 
words are used by some well-known writer of those 
times, J. Cuartes Cox. 


It is not at all improbable that this well-known 
persecutor of the Roman Catholics in the reign of | 
Elizabeth and James I. had some connexion with 
a place of the same name between Thirsk and 
Boroughbridge, in Yorkshire. This conjecture js | 
confirmed by Dr. Jessorr mentioning at p. 27 
his having been a suitor for the confiscated lands 
of old Richard Norton, as Norton Conyers, the 
ancient home of the Nortons, is not very far from 
Topeliife. In the church at the last-named plese, | 
* considerable village, is the fine bra 
workmanship, of the date 1392, of Thomas de Top- | 
cliffe and his wife. Topcliffe was one of the great | 
Yorkshire properties of the Percys, and at Maiden | 
Bower in the parish, in 1489, Henry Percy, the | 
fourth Earl of Northumberland, was murdered by | 


| 
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unpopular tax. His tomb m 'y yet be seen jp 
Beverley Minster. 

A work of fiction may not be regarded as of 
much authority, as “N. & Q.” is concerned chiefly 
with facts, yet it may be worth while mentioning 
that Ainsworth assigns a prominent place in his 
Guy Fawkes te Top liffe. 


as taking 


He is in it represented 
most active part in the apprehension 
ging to justice of the conspirators in the 


again and again depicted the face and figure of 

lopcliffe in the clever engravings in the original 

edition of that novel. Pick: M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


When my father published his Church Furni. 
ture, he was anxious to avoid matters of theological 
controversy, and he could not have given even the 
shortest account of the career of Richard Topeliff 
without using strong language as to his doings 
and the character of those who employed him. 
He would have given the date of his death had he 
known it ; but he was then. and is now, uncertain 
as to when it occurred. It must have happened 
before 1618, for in Norden and Thorpe’s survey of 
the manor of Kirton-in-Lindsey, taken in 1616—a 
full transcript of which, taken from the original in 
the public library of the University of Cambridge, 
is now before me (Ff. 4, 30)—I find that Richard 
Topcliffe was already dead. I transcribe the 
passage relating to him and his son :-— 

“ Topcliffe the father lyvine, and possessed as well of 
the Custun arie as of thee free, hauinge a sonne and heir 
apparent who comitted a felonie and was therof convicted, 
and in the life time of his father had his p don, and after 
comitted a seconde felonie, his father lyvinge, by killing 
the Sherife of midd. in westminster hall and fled, and 
after that his father dyed and the son procured a second 
p'don and so entred into the lande as heir ynto his 
father; beinge thus seized, he sonlde the lande to this 
Mr. Alderman Jones, both the Custumarie and free both 
by deede without surrender in court accordinge to the 
Custum.” 

The younger Topcliffe was called Charles. See the 
pedigree in a Lincolnshire Herald's Visitation of 
1562, with continuations, preserved in (ueen’s 
College, Oxford (F. 22). Of the career of the 
young man after he sold his estate I know nothing. 
T have ne ver come across any account of his killing 
the Sheritf of Middlesex ; but there must be some 
record of it, one would suppose. It would be 
interesting to know under what circumstances this 
homicide happened, and whether he was pardoned 
because the crime had ext nuating circumstances, 


or merely because his father had been a useful 
ss of Flemish | tool of those in power. 


Manet Peacock. 


: “ To Write,” &e. (5 8, vii. 125, 
170.)—Messrs, Picroy and SkEat, as might be 


expected, are correct in their strictures on the 
word “ write,” and I was over-hasty in my indue- 
the populace for his harsh mode of exacting an’ tion that the form without the w, preserved in the 
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great majority of the Teutonic languages, must be 

the normal type, whereas in truth the exceptional 

form preserved in English is the more strictly true 
to the original. What that original is your corre- 
spondents’ remarks, instructive as far as they go, 

have not mentioned. Permit me therefore to go a 

step further, and to point out that the representa- 

tive of “ write” in the classical languages has been 
recognized by some in the Greek ypiw, originally 
to graze or scratch the surface, secondarily to rub 

a surface over with oil, colour, &c., and this again 

has been identified with Lat. frio, frico, to rub, 

Sansk. ghrish or gharsh, to rub or grind (Benfey ; 

see also Ferrar, Comparative Grammar, vol. i. 
28, 72; Curtius, Griech. Etymologic, i. p. 171). 
The following analogies may prove interesting to 

your readers :— 

Lat. Scribo scrobis (a trench) * scrofa, sow, 
**the scraper,” 
Gk. 

a sow, “the 


( Goth.graba (aditch) | 
grubber, 
| 


) 
ok graban(to dig) 
**Gk. ypagw: 1 Eng 
“groove,” “grab” 
Sansk. ghrishvis, 
a pig, 
Gk. yoipog, 


Sans. ghrish (to rub): 4 
| Seand. gris, 


"Gk. yow 


Eng. “ grice,” 
( Prov. Eng. rit (to) 
| cut a trench) | 
write” Scot. rat, ascratch, “ rooter.” 
a rut | 


| Eng. “‘rut,” “root 
Where did Mr. Picron find the Gothic verb 
writan ? Tecan only find writs, a stroke of the 
pen, in Ulphilas’ version of Luke xvi. 17. With 
the primitive use of “write” we may compare Job's 
aspiration that his words might be inscribed in a 
book as rendered in the Vulgate, “ Quis mihi det 
ut evarentur in libro” (xix. 23). It seems sur- 
prising to me that a well-informed philologist, as 
your correspondent certainly is, should appeal to 
such utterly untrustworthy authorities as Richard- 
son and Walker. Does any educated person now 
pronounce “ gyves” otherwise than jirs 

A. Suyrtue 
Lower Norwood, 


Mr, SkEAT states (p. 171) that in the earlier 
periods of the English language (tenth to fifteenth 
centuries) the w in write was pronounced, This 
reminds me that some sixty or seventy years ago, 
when I was a boy, the word was invariably pro- 
nounced throughout the Border counties in this 
way, quasi wérite. The practice has now ceased 
under the influence of the levelling power of rail- 
roads and the modern class of country school- 
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INFORMATION 


Somr posstpLE SoURcES OF 
anovut SHAKSPEARE AND Is Famiy (5" 8. 
287.)—After perusing the interesting queries ot 
your correspondent at the above reference, it may 
he worth while to insert the following letter from 
Edmond Malone to Thomas Percy, Bishop of 
Dromore. It narrates the result of a search at 
Worcester and Stratford-on-Avon, towards the 
close of the last century, for Shakspearian docu- 
ments, and is in a bound volume of Malone’s 
correspondence in the Bodleian Library. The 
book contains fifty-two letters, all addressed, with 
two or three exceptions, to Percy, and was shown 
to me at Oxford by my old friend the Rev. W. D. 
Macray some years ago. Perhaps it ought to be 
added that the letter has been already printed in a 
little Life of Bishop Perey written by me, which 
was prefixed to the “ Folio Manuscript ” edited by 
Messrs. Furnivall and Hales, and published in 
1867. But, as comparatively few people possess 
that book, it occurs to me that the letter is worth 
a more general circulation and perusal ; and it 
may here be added that the late W. O. Hunt, 
Esq., of Stratford-on-Avon, to whom a copy was 
sent by me, was much interested with its contents. 
His knowledge of Shakspeare, combined with the 
interest he took in even the slightest matter con- 
nected with the bard, was great indeed.— 

«“ London, Sept. 21, 1795. 

“My dear Lord,—Having been a great wanderer of 
late, I did not receive your Lordship’s obliging favour 
till my arrival in London, not long since, my servants not 
knowing where to forward it to me. One line of your 
little ballad ® is, I think, somewhere in Shakspeare, * My 
lady is unkinde perde,’ but I do net remember where : 
perhaps in Janet. To the remainder of it I do not 
recollect any allusion. 

“| have been most agreably (sic) though laboriously 
employed at Worcester and Stratford-upon-Avon. At 
Worcester I found some wills relative to Shakspearians 
there that I much wanted; and at Stratford I spent two 
days, by permission of the Corporation, in rummaging 
all their stores. I am confident I unfolded and slightly 
examined not less than three thousand papers and parch- 
ments, several of which were as old as the time of Henry 
the Fourth, and probably had not been opened for two 
centuries. From the whole mass I selected whatever I 
thought likely to throw any light upon the life of Shak- 
am now employed, and these the 


speare, on which I 
Mayor very obligingly permitted me to pack up ina box 
and bring with me te London that I might peruse them 
at my leisure. They «fford seve ral curious matters that 
concern the state of the town and its manners in Shak- 
speare’s time, his property, the prices of the various 
articles of life, &c. I was not fortunate enough to meet 
with a single scrap of his handwriting, though I have 
got signatures of almost all his family and friends; but I 
have found a letter to him when in London, a very 
pretty little relick (s/c) about three inches long by tee 
His answer to this letter, the object of which 


broad. 
was to borrow some money from him, would have been a 


masters, who affect the Southern dialect and sternly 
proscribe the vernacular Doric. W. E. 

_ * Scotch grumphie, a sow, so curiously like the Greek, 
is probably from grumph, to grunt. 


great curiosity, and what is provoking is, it ought to have 
| been in the buudle where this was found (a parcel of 
| letters to and from Mr. Quiney, whose son afterwards 


Bie Little ballad ” is in Twelfth Night, Act v. 8c. 0. 
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married the poet's daughter), and this should have been 
among the papers of Shakspeare’s granddaughter, wher- 
ever they are. However, ‘ est aliquid prodire tenus.’ 

“ No confirmation is yet arrived of the good news of 
the Duke of York's being victorious at Minan, and 
having killed 4,0v0 of the enemy, and taken §0 cannon; 
but it is believed. 

“I beg you will present my best compliments to Mrs. 
Percy and your young ladies,* and believe me, my dear 
Lord,+ with the utmost sincerity, 

“ Your most faithful and most obedient servant, 

“Epwoxp MAtone.” 
Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


THE First APPEARANCE 
NAME IN A (5™ vii. 277.)—In the 
editorial note on the copy of the folio Shakspeare 
of 1623, said to have been presented by Garrick 
to Mrs. Siddons in 1776, it is stated that she made 
her début at Drury Lane Theatre December 29, 
1775, as “ Portia, by » Young Lady,” and that on 
January 13, 1776, her name appeared in the bills 
as “Mrs, Siddons.” This, perhaps, was the first 
time that this illustrious name appeared in a 
London play-bill. Some years ago I was able to 
discover the exact date of her marriage, which had 
not been mentioned by Boaden and others. “ Miss 
Kemble,” as she had been called in her father’s 
play-bills, after leaving her temporary home at Mr. 
Greatheed’s, Guy’s Cliff, near Warwick—where she 
had practised the statuary art, modelled busts, and 
recited passages from Jane Shore in the presence 
of Garrick—was married to Mr. Siddons at Trinity 
Church, Coventry, November 26, 1773, she being 
then in her nineteenth year. They had previously 
performed together, and on April 16, 1767, she 
had appeared as “ Ariel, the Chief Spirit,” in “ The 
Tempest; or, the Inchanted Island, as altered from 
Shakspeare by Mr. Dryden and Sir Wm. 
D’Avenant,” and produced by her father “at the 
Theatre, at the King’s Head, Worcester.” On this 
occasion the part of “Hyppolito, a Youth who 
never saw 2 Woman,” was taken by Mr. Siddons. 
The Ariel was probably the first Shakspearian 
character performed by the future Mrs. Siddons. 
In 1770 they performed at Worcester, as Rosetta 
and Young Meadows, in Love in a Village. On 
this occasion, to answer the requirements of the 
law, the entrance to “the concert” was free, but 
the audience had to purchase packets of tooth 
powder at two shillings, one shilling, and sixpence 
each. Within the period of her honeymoon, and 
little more than a fortnight after her marriage, the 
bride appeared with her husband at her father’s 
theatre at Worcester, on December 15, 1773, and 
performed the characters of Charlotte Rusport in 

+ These were Barbara and Elizabeth Percy, afterwards 
Mrs. Isted and Mrs. Meade, a son of each of whom is 
still surviving. 

+ The letter is addressed to Percy at Dromore, over 
which see he presided from 1782 to 1811. 


oF Mrs. Srppoys’s | 


The West Indian, and of Leonora in The Padlock. 
These two characters were assigned in the play- 
bills to “ Mrs. Siddons,” and it is the first time 
that the name is to be found in a printed theatrical 
notice. CuTupert 


KYLEVINE (oR KEELIVINE) Pex (2™ x, 58; 
pth Vii. 275.)—The inquiry made as to the origin 
of this term for a black lead pencil in Scotland is 
not without its difficulties. The former of the above 
references applies to a short article in “N. & 0." 
July 20, 1860, on the period of the introduction of 
graphite or black lead for writing or drawing. It 
bears the initials A. A., those of a lamented and 
accomplished friend, the late Mr. Arthur Ashpitel, 
many of whose thoughtful and erudite papers ap- 
peared in the early volumes of “N. & Q.” I will 
say a few words on the meaning of “ Keelivine” 
as no reply has hitherto appeared. Kee! or keil is 
the Scottish vernacular for the red earth called 
ruddle or raddle in England, and used principally 
for marking sheep and cattle. In King James’s 
Gaberlunzie Man we read :— 

“ Wi’ cauk and ker/ I'll win your bread 

And spindles and whorles for them wha need.” 
This refers to the vagrants who simulated being 
deaf and dumb, and wrote or drew figures with 
chalk and ruddle. It is probably derived from 
Gaelic cil, which has the same meaning. 

We next find that in Cumberland, whence black 
lead was first procured, the local name is killow. 
The first part, therefore, of the word keelivine is 
satisfactorily accounted for, being the generic term 
for any mineral substance used for marking. The 
last syllable is not quite so easily disposed of. Sir 
John Sinclair, in his Essays, says, “ A keelivine 
pen is probably a corruption of ‘a fine killow 
pencil.’” This is rather a forced explanation. Dr. 
Jamieson (Scot. Dict. Supp.) suggests that the 
word may have been imported from France “as, 
in some provinces, the phrase cuetll de vigne is 
used for a small slip of the vine, in which a piece 
of chalk or something of the kind is inserted for 
the purpose of marking.” This is unsatisfactory. 
Neither Cotgrave, Brachet, nor Littré knows any- 
thing of the term, which, if it ever existed at all, 
must have been of very limited application. 
Jamieson gives also another guess, “that it may 
be from French quille de vigne,” guille meaning 
a quill. 

A better suggestion is given in the first edition 
of the Scot. Dict. The black lead is obtained 
from thin veins in the rock, and killow-rein might 
easily be the original of keeli-vine. In 1720 kilt 


of different colours was sold about the streets. We 
find in a publication of the period, “If God’s 
providence were not wonderful, I would long time 
have been crying kilie vine and kilie vert, con- 
sidering I began upon a crown and a poor trade.” 

The word has been long in popular use in Scot- 
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jand, though I rather think it is beginning to die 
out. In The Antiquary, Edie Ochiltree, when 
under examination by Monkbarns, says, “ Put up 
your pocket-book and your keelyvine pen then, for 
] downa speak out an ye hae writing materials in 
your hands.” Some years since a volume of tales 
and sketches was issued under the nom de plume 
of “Christopher Keelyvine.” J. A. Picton. 


“ Beer-EATER” (5% §, vii. 64, 108, 151, 272.)— 
The original of the story (ante, p. 272) is to be 
found in Fuller’s Church History of Britain, folio, 
1655, bk. vi. sect. 2, p. 299. It is, however, to be 
observed that the name of “ beef-eater” nowhere 
occurs in Fuller’s tale, though he tells it with all 
his characteristic quaintness. He ends :— 

“ At last a sivloyne of beef was set before him, on which 
the Abbot fed as the Farmer of his Grange, and verified 
the Proverb, that two hungry meals make the third a 
glutton. In springs King J/enxry, out of a private lobbie 
where He had placed himself the invisible spectatour of 
the Abbot's behaviour. J/y Lord (quoth the King) pre- 
sently deposit your hundred pounds in gold, or else no 
going hence all the dates of your life. 1 have been your 
Physician to cure you of your squeazie stomack, and here 
as 1 deserve, I demand my fee for the same. The Abbot 
down with his dust, and glad he had escaped so, returned 
to Reading; as somewhat lighter in purse, so much 
more merricr in heart than when he came thence.” 

Mr. Thoms, in his Book of the Court, London, 
1839, p. 367, after giving in full the anecdote as 
related by Fuller, adds :— 

“The Abbot might perhaps think the remedy severe, 

and the physician's fee rather large; but Dr. Fuller 
vouches the truth of the story, and says the money was 
paid before he had his release, after which it is natural 
enough to conceive that the Abbot henceforth would 
never see any of the Yeomen of the Guard without 
annexing to him the idea of a beef-eater ; and the story 
when circulated might very fairly entail that nic name 
upon them.” 
This is a very probable derivation for the use of 
the word, certainly the best which has yet been 
offered. It would be desirable to record any re- 
ference to the expression “ beef-eater” in old plays 
or elsewhere prior to the year 1700. That Fuller 
does not mention it certainly is rather against 
such an origin. Epwarp 

P.S.—Since writing the above, I find that Lady 
Cowper, in her Diary, 8vo. 1865, p. 90, under date 
March 3, 1716, speaks of the Earl of Derby as 
‘Captain of the Beef-eaters.” 


Paycake Tuespay, &e. (5% S. vii. 165.)—The 
witty and lamented F. Mahony had anticipated 
Mr. Barostey in his jocular derivation of “ pan- 
cake” from cay and xaxov. It is given in the 


Reliques of Father Prout, and attributed, if my 
memory, after the lapse of five-and-twenty years, 
does not deceive me, to the same worthy and 
genial gentleman whose study exhibited the fine 
old folios lettered “ Cornelius-a-Lapide,” which, 
however, proved on examination to be but “Dead 


Sea fruits,”—lagstones set in a book-case, and their 
outer edges covered with vellum, with the appro- 
priate title above quoted. 

Joun W. Boner, F.S.A. 


Heraupic §. vii. 268.)\—Camden, in Re- 
mains concerning Britain, seventh impression, 1674, 
p. 292, under the head of “ (uarterings,” say 

**Quartering of coats began first (as far as I have 
observed) in Spain, in the arms of Castile and Leon, 
when those two kingdoms were conjoyned, which our 
King Edward III. next imitated when he quartered France 
and England (for I omit his mother Queen Isabel, who 
joyned in her seal England, France, Navarre, Cham- 
paine). He in this first quartering varied, sometime 
placing France, sometime England, in the first quarter, 
whether to please either nation I know not. But at last 
he resolved to place France first, whether as more 
honourable, or of which he held great and rich territories, 
let others determine. All kings thitherto succeeding 
have continued the same. Yea, and when King Charles 
VI. of France changed the ‘semée fleur-de-lys’ into 
three, our King Henry V. did the like, and so it con- 
tinueth.” 

Again, Hugh Clark, in his Introduction to Heraldry, 
under article “ Arms Quarterly,” note 2, says :— 

“The first who quartered arms in England was Edward 
III., who bore England and France in right of his mother 
Isabel, daughter and heir of Philip IV. of France, and 
heir also to her three brothers, successively kings of 
France, which the same king afterwards changed to 
France and England upon his laying claim to the said 
kingdom.” 

As to the assumption of the title of King of France 
and the arms of France by Edward, it may interest 
Epwarp to refer to Froissart, livre i. chap. xliii., 
for the immediate cause of such assumption. I 
believe the first appearance in later days of the 
arms of France in the second quarter of the 
English coat of arms was in that assumed by 
(Jueen Anne after the union with Scotland, when 
they appeared, England and Scotland impaled in 
the first and fourth quarter, France in the second, 


and Ireland in the third. Ws 


The apparent heraldic anomaly which Epwarp 
notices I also was struck with, observing it on the 
shield of Mary Tudor, daughter of Henry VIIL, as 
seen on the cover of a book that belonged to her, 
now at Stonyhurst. The fleurs-de-lis of France 
were in all probability assumed after the victories 
of Edward III. and his son, the Black Prince, 
who, we know, took specially to himself the motto 
and crest of the King of Bohemia, killed at Crecy, 
and which have been those of the Prince of Wales 
ever since. I have seen in some French author that 
the English at that time also changed the colour of 
their flag; that up tothat time it had been white ; 
but after these victories they adopted the red flag 
of the people they had conquered. If this were 
really done, it would only be in accord with the 
laws of chivalry and war that the armorial bearings 
as well as arms of the defeated are the prize of 
the conqueror; and in taking possession of a 
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‘ountry it would be politic, and tend to give a 

legal sanction to their claim, to use the badges 

and insignia of the late possessor, E. Qcarne. 
Claughton, Cheshire. 


During the time that the English monarchs 
tartered the arms of France, it was almost always 
ie custom to put France in the first quarter. 


When instances occur of the lilies being otherwise 
marshalled, it is commonly thought to be a mistake. 
At the present time I can only call to mind having 
seen one case of this kind, viz., a half-crown of | 
William and Mary, where on the shield in the | 
reverse we have, 1, England ; 2, Scotland ; 3, Ire- | 


land ; 4, France. K. P. D. E. 


Aveustvs ayp Heron (5" §. iv. 345 ; vii. 298.) | 
—Let me thank Erato Hitts for the reference to | 
my note on Augustus and.Herod. But, if I 
may be allowed to say so, it is begging the | 
question to say that I wish to “rob” Augustus | 
of the “ pun,” as the question is whether it is “a 
pun” or not. I admit that there is weight in the 
remark, after Merivale, on the use of Greek by 
educated Romans. But it has been omitted to 
mention my chief reason for supposing that it was 
not a “pun,” which is this : Nothing is said to this 
effect, nor any notice of the Greek expression, in 
Macrobius, who is the earliest authority, and the 
one always adduced for the saying. On other 
occasions Macrobius gives answers in Greek, which 
were mide to Augustus in that language. I 
would ask what is the earliest instance of its 
being called a * pun,” or cited as a Greek ex- 
pression. . I have seen it so in F. M. (F. Martin’s), 
Notes on the Gospels and Acts, published by 
Pickering, 1836-38, and it is common in later 
commentaries. Ev. 


or tae Lerrern H (5 vii. 
107.)—An old Oxford professor, at whose feet I 
sat tive-and-thirty years ago or more, loved dearly 
to propose a quaint theory for the solution of a 
difficulty or the illustration of a fact. On one 
oceasion he propounded that the Cockney omission 
of h was significant of the effeminacy of the 
Londoner, or dweller in a large town. A. bold 
undergraduate asked about its use where it had no 
lawful place, and the original thread of the lecture 
was abruptly and nervously resumed. E. M. W. 
may be reminded that it is more than forty years 
since Hook, Hood, Dickens, and others used the 
form as a vulgar peculiarity, and, indeed, the 
fugitive literature of the early part of the century 
to go no further) will furnish it in abundance. 

W. T. M. 

Shinfield Grove. 

Although not a direct reply to E. M. W., the 
following opens out a curious field for research. 
t is taken from an article by “ Cymru” in Hine’s 
Life from the Dead for January, 1877, a journal 


| accosted after leaving his sweetheart. 


advocating the identity of the British nation with 
the lost ten tribes of Israel :— 

“ We notice the habit our forefathers had of frequently 
dropping letters, in writing in our old mother tongue— 
the Hebrew, The letter / is very frequently so dropped, 
from the names of places identical in all other respects, 
In fact, this peculiarity with regard to the letter / is so 
omnipotent with us men and women of Israel of this 
day as to form quite an identity in itself; so extremely 
capricious are we in our dealings with this sturdy aspirate, 
like as were our fathers and mothers of old. Ai is fre- 
quently called //ai in the Bible itself, and contrariwise 
Hai is called A/. The Hebrew in our names of places 
in ancient Welsh, Scotch, and Irish is something astound- 
ing Just a few out of many, with regard to the i 
peculiarity, for its importance is self evident. We have 
Shocoh and Socoh, Hur and Ur, Shilohnite and Shilonite, 
Hosheak and Oshea, Hosea and Osee, Heber and Eber,” Ke. 
This article is full of very interesting arguments 
bearing on this subject, to which, with your per- 
mission, I will refer on another occasion. 


Jxo. 5S. ANDERSON. 


Upper Norwood. 
“ Pircuertnc” (5 vi. 534.)—Pitchering, 
the name and the custom, is still known in Upper 
Wensleydale, Yorkshire, North Riding. It is not 
merely, however, when the lovers are met that the 
demand is made. A visit may be paid to the 
house where they are, or the gentleman may be 
Hen-silver 
is also given on the wedding day. LL.D. P. 
BrapsHaw THE Reeicipe (5" §S. vii. 129, 275.) 
—See 3 S. ii, 411, 458, 516; 5™ S. vi. 47, 173, 
217, 279. Temprar. 


mite 
See Army Lists of the Ca -aliers and Round- 
heads, published a few years since by the late Mr. 
Hotten. HIRONDELLE. 


Citizex axp or (5" 8. vil. 
149.)—There was a company of Girdlers incor- 
porated August 6, 1449.* There were a master, 
three wardens, twenty-four assistants, and eighty- 
four liverymen, &c. Their hall was in Basinghall 
Street. ‘Charles Knight, in the list of the 
companies of London, given in vol. v. p. 125, does 
not name them even amongst those marked in 
italics as extinct. Burke describes their armorial 
ensigns thus :— 

“ Per fesse az. and or,a pale counterchanged, three 
gridirons of the last, the handles in chief. Crest: A 
demi-man ppr. representing St. Lawrence, with glory 
round his head or, issuing out of clouds of the first, 
vested az., girt round the body with a girdle of the 
second, holding in the dexter hand a gridiron of the last, 
and in the sinister a book ar. Motto: Give thanks to 
God.” 

These arms were granted by John Smart, Garter, 
32 Henry VI., 1454. Joun PARKIN. 
Idridgehay, Derby. 


1448; Edmondson, 


* Two authorities say August 6, 
7 £49 
Att. 
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The Girdlers’ Company is still in existence, and 
its hall is situate at 39, Basinghall Street, City, 
where doubtless your correspondent would obtain 
the information he requires. Some particulars of 
this company may be found also in The City of 
London Directory, published by W. H. & L. Col- 
lingridge. D. C. 

Kensington. 


Rousseau : Generat Dorper §. vii. 309.) 
—There is a good account of General Doppet in 
the Biographie Universelle, 1814, vol. ix. p. 568. 
In this there is a list of his twenty-one publica- 
tions. The following is M. Bourgeat’s note on 
the book inquired after :— 

“IV. Les Mémoires de Madame de Wavens, Geneve et 

Paris, 1785, in-8vo. Hugot de Buassville a été léditeur 
decet ouvrage. Les Mémvires de Claude Anet, qui suivent 
ceux de M* de Warens, ne sont pas du géncral Doppet, 
mais d'un de ses freres.” 
It is hardly necessary to observe that C. Anet was 
Madame de Warens’s steward. In early life F. A. 
Doppet studied medicine, and graduated at the 
University of Turin. His first two publications 
were on mesmerism and on animal magnetism, 
in 1784. Epwarp 

Sutton, Surrey. 


Epvcarion (5 vii. 267.)—This 
subject is fully discussed in Christian Schools and 
Scholars; or, Sketches of Education from the 
Christian Era to the Council of Tre nt, 2 vols., 
Svo,, Longmans. 1867. The work is stated to be 
by the author of The Three Chancellors, Knights 
of St. John, History of England, &c. The preface 
is dated St. Dominic’s Convent, Stone, May, 1867. 

R. O. Y. 


The preface to Carlisle’s Endowed Grammar 
Schools, 1818, will afford Joseruvs some informa- 
tion on this subject. a & G 


Sr. Carnentne (5™ §, vii. 289.)—The chromo 
mentioned by F. L. is, I suppose, that published 
by the Arundel Society. The picture in the Brera 
is by Luini, not by Da Vinci. The letters stand 
probably for “Catherina. Virgo. Sponsa . Xti.” 
It is curious that in no description of the picture I 
have yet seen is there any notice taken of these 
letters. 


Novets (5" S. vii. 267.)—I recommend 
the following novels, as interesting in themselves, 
in good style of language, and quite fit and proper 
for the perusal of young ladies :—1. Sibilla Oda- 
leta; 2. La fidanzata Liqure; 3. Il Proscritto ; 
4. Preziosa di Sanluri. These are by Alessandro 
Verri (alias Varese 
Walter Scott, and endeavoured to imbibe his 
spirit. He has written other novels besides the 
above, but, not having read them, I can give no 
pinion on their merits or defects. M. 

Halifax. 


He was a great admirer of 


Let me recommend to Mr. Curisti£ the Trenta 
Novelle di Giovanni Guerini. They are the best 
stories I have met with in the Italian language, 
interesting, not over long, clear and beautiful in 
style, and perfectly pure in sentiment. In fact, it 
is a work that may be read with pleasure and 
profit by any English lady fairly acquainted with 
Italian. On referring to my copy, I tind that it is 
published by Webster & Stockley, of Piccadilly. 

James Mason. 

Pembroke House, Brompton Crescent. 


The most celebrated and popular novelists next 
to Manzoni are (1) Guerrazzi, author of L’ Assedio 
di Firenze, Ettore Fieramosea, and Isabella Orsini; 
(2) Azeglio, author of Niccolo dé Lapi, I miet 
Ricordi (3 vols., Firenze, 1873), and Lettere a sua 
moglie Luisa Blondel (Milano, 1870). Among the 
novels more recently published I may mention 
three by Donati, viz., Tra le Spine (1870), Povera 
Vita, and Foglie secche (Firenze, 1874). 

H. Krers. 

Taylorian Library, Oxford. 


The following would, I think, be suitable: La 
Vita Militare, Pagine Sparse, and others by 
Edmondo di Amicis; Fabiola, a translation of 
Cardinal Wiseman’s story of the early Church ; 
and a sequel to I promesst Sposi, the title of which 
I forget. A. 


Nuovi Racconti is a series of well-written and 
sprightly little stories, interesting and xt the same 
time easy. I cannot remember the name of the 
author, but any foreign bookseller will supply it. 
Price in Italy about four lire, if I recollect rightly. 

W. S. M. 


These two Italian novels are both very good, and 
not so difficult as I promessi Sposi—Luisa Stroz.t 


and Marco Viscontt. P. W. Jd. 


“Tur Lisrarr” S. vii. 
149.)—I have three numbers bound together of 
The Archeological Library, published in 1806-7, 
but no title-page. The publisher was Richard 
Phillips. Pp. 222-232 is “A History of Malt 
Liquor,” signed “ Braxiator.” He says he had 
communicated to another periodical work some 
memoranda, but what he here presents to his 
readers is more elaborate. I cannot find this serial 
mentioned in any work to which I have access. It 
is not in Lowndes. Are the three numbers I 
possess all that were published? 5ax. Sitaw, 

Andover. 


Puxcn anp Joan S. vii. 157.)—Cat- 
CUTTENSIS is right ; it certainly used to be Punch 
| and Joan in the north of England, say fifty years 


since and more. |e 


“Yankee” (5 §. vii. 126.)—I have always 
heard that Yankee was the Indian way of pro- 
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nouncing English. Hutchinson, in his History of 
Massachusetts Bay (Boston, 1764), says that the 
Indians “could not pronounce the letter 1.” They 
lengthened and softened the vowels. Thus even 
a clever Indian could not pronounce English 
better than Eengeesh. Most Indians would be 
still wider of the mark, and the common _ pronun- 
ciation was probably Angees (the g hard), or 
Ankees. 

Of the New England provinces Connecticut was 
the nearest to the Dutch colonies, and is to-day 
called “ the Original Yankee State.” This seems 
to favour Thierry’s etymology ; but it seems pro- 
bable that Connecticut gained her title from 
another cause. New England has always sur- 
passed the rest of America in manufactures ; but 
forty years ago Connecticut may have been re- 
garded as surpassing in manufactures the other 
New England States by her production of wooden 
nutmegs, and of clocks that went when carried, 
and thus may have been called “ Yankee,” par 
evcellence. 

Doodle is surely only an imitation of the crow- 
ing of a cock. The meaning, if any, of Yankee 
Doodle is “ New Englanders, be on the alert,” or 
“ show your spirit.” M. N. G. 


Drypen (5 vii. 208.)\—The meaning of the 
lines seems to be that in the horoscope of Crom- 
well all the planets were compelled to combine to 
shed propitious influences. As Dryden compares 
the stars to the unwilling commons taxed to their 
utmost, so Shelley says :— 

“« As the sun rules, even with a tyrant’s gaze, 
The unquiet republic of the maze 
Of planets, struggling fierce towards heaven's free 
wilderness.” Shelley (Rossetti), p. 259. 
R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Jocky Bett vii. 197.) —Bell the barrister, 
who wrote the notorious hand, was known not as 


Johnnie, but as Jocky or Jockie Bell. a. 


Tuomas, Lorp Farrrax §, vii. 147.) 
—Permit me to observe that he spent the last few 
years of his life, and died, not as stated at Nun- 
Monkton, but at his seat of Nunappleton, in the 
parish of Bolton Percy. They are at a considerable 
distance from each other. Lord Fairfax died in 
his sixtieth year, in 1671, and was buried in the 
little church of Bilbrough, an adjacent parish to 
Bolton Perey. An altar-tomb at the end of the 
south aisle covers his remains, and above the in- 
scription are his arms, with those of his wife, 
incised upon the marble slab, Fairfax impaling De 
Vere ; below it is inscribed “ The Memory of the 
Just is Blessed.” Joun Pickxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tue Rev. Joun Srirrie vii. 148) was 
a Methodist preacher at Cambridge. His chapel 


was in Green Street, and at his decease, in 1813, 
he was buried within its precincts. This chapel 
was afterwards pulled down to make way for im- 
provements in the street, and his remains, I am 
informed, were removed and re-interred in Fitzroy 
Street Chapel, Cambridge. An old gentleman 
who remembered him gave me the following 
account of him:—‘“ Johnny Stittle (familiarly 
known as Johnny Stittle by old and young in 
Cambridge) was a comparatively uneducated man, 
but fervent and quaint in his preaching, and 
a number of undergraduates of the university were 
usually among his hearers.” He then gave me an 
anecdote illustrating his witty pulpit eloquence, 
which witticism I have since heard attributed to 
one Jemmy Gordon, a strange character. contem- 
porary with, but not a confrére of, the Rev. John 
Stittle, so that I am not justified in using the 
anecdote as a genuine pulpit utterance of his; and 
I am inclined to think the quotation given as his 
by Frrzuorktss of doubtful origin. J. E. T. 
Cambridge. 


“Tne Harmonious Biacksmitn” (5* vii. 
229.)—The question asked will be found discussed 
in Schoelcher’s Life of Handel, 1857, pp. 65 and 
401, and treating it as by Handel. 

Tuomas. 


The tale so often told about Handel and the 
blacksmith and his anvil was told many hundreds 
of years ago about Pythagoras. See a full account 
of it, under the head of “ Arithmeticall Propor- 
tions of Harmony,” in Stanley’s Lives of the 
Philosophers, 1660, vol. iii. p. 69. It is also given 
to Tubal Cain :— 

“Tuball hadde greete lykynge to here the hamers 
sowne. And he fonde proporcions and acorde of melodye 
by weyght of the hamers. And so he vsed them moche 
in the acorde of melodye, but he was not fynder of the 
Instrumentes of musyke. For they were founde longe 
afterwarde.”—Higden’s Polycronycon, P. de Treveris, 
1527, folio 51, verso. 

R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


THe WrirTINGs OF WHITE 
(5% S. vii. 241, 264, 296.)—In the list given by 
Pror. Newton I do not recognize a copy in my 
possession :— 

“The Natural History of Selborne, with Observations 
on various Parts of Nature and the Naturalist’s Calendar. 
By the late Rev. Gilbert White, A.M., Fellow of Oriel 
College, Uxford. With extensive Additions by Captain 
Thomas Brown, F.L.S., &c. Seventh Edition. Edin- 
burgh, Fraser & Co., 54, North Bridge; Henry Wash- 
bourne, London, 1836.” 

Fatuer Frayk. 

Birmingham. 


Scorch Herepitary Orrices (5™ S. vi. 149, 
257, 299.) —Will kindly inform the 
writer what were the duties and emoluments 


attached to the office of Hereditary Bailiff of Kirk- 
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liston, held by the present Duke of Abercorn ; 
Bailiff of Carrick, Marquis of Ailsa; Bailiff of 
Kyle, Campbell of Loudoun (Earl of Loudoun) ; 
Bailiff of Breadalbane, Earl of Breadalbane, all of 
which titles and families still exist? Ectecric. 


Tue Purase “ He pare not” (5% §. vii. 138, 
173.)—Mr. Sxeat hits without gloves, and does 
not even shake hands before setting to. If he and 
Mr. Taxcock will do me the kindness to look 
again at the paragraph upon which they comment, 
they will see that I carefully abstained from 
stigmatizing the phrase in question as an “ error,” 
and that I did not profess to “lay down the law” 
about it. I simply protested against the practice 
of treating the verb as indeciinable ; and although 
I was undoubtedly wrong in attributing to either 
of the Kingsleys the invention of the practice, I 
am not more disposed to admire it than I was 
before. Am I wrong in thinking that, until a few 
years ago, for the last two or three centuries 
“dares,” “dared,” and “durst” have been used, 
and used exclusively, by good English writers ! 
If so, can it now be truly said that “he dares” is 
“grammatically bad”? And is a modern writer 
justified in going back at pleasure to medizeval 
times for either his grammar or his spelling? If 
not, what peculiar merit is there in the “ use of an 
old past tense for a present,” which makes the use 
of this word an exception to the general rule?) Pace 
Mr. Sxeat and Mr. Tancock, and admitting their 
superior learning, I repeat my protest. Cc. 5 


T. Skryver Surr vii. 48, 174, 255.)— 
Does J. R. B. mean that “ by T. S. Sirr” is printed 
on the title-page of his copy of A Winter in 
London? If so, of course there is an end to all 
doubt ; but if not, I shall be glad to have some 
authority better than that I have referred to 
(p. 174) before I alter the spelling of “ Surr.” 

Hamst. 


Avutnors or Books Wantep (5 §. vii. 269, 
299.)— 

Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nicholson.—As 
the possessor of a copy of this book, which is considered of 
great rarity, I will give its full title—“ /’osthumous Frag- 
ments of Margaret Nicholson: be ing Poe ms found amongst 
the Papers of that Noted Female, who Attempted the Lite 
of the King. Edited by John Fitzvictor.” Oxford: 
Printed and Sold by J. Munday, 1810. 4to. pp. 29. 
** Advertisement,” fitteen lines, signed “J. V.,” of in- 
timation to the public that the “dearest interests of 
universal happiness’ are involved in these Fragments, 
and promising “a more copious collection of my aunt’s 
poems ” if curiosity should be stimulated by these speci- 
mens, apropos of which an anonymous critic, upon the 
title-page, thus characterizes them: ‘‘ The absurd non- 
sense this volume contains evinces not only a want of 
genius but a want of principle.” In the British Museum 
Catalogue the authorship is assigned to “ P. B. Shelley 
and T. J. Hogg.’ This book fell into my hands in rather 
a remarkable way. Being intimate with a gentleman 
whose collecting was towards a complete assemblage of 
the female poets, I often helped Lim as an amateur 


detective in arresting masculine impostors who crept 
into his shelves, and on one occasion my attention was 
drawn to the lately acquired Posthumous Fragments, 
which, knowing the book, and of its ascription to Shelley, 
I immediately denounced as an intruder, and for my 
fee, as usual in like cases, the offender was banished to 
my shelves, ulways open for a curiosity, x'importe which 
sex. J. 0. 


Avutnors oF Quotations Wantep (5 §. vii. 
189.)— 
** How gracefully Maria leads the dance !” Xe. 
See Poems by James Hurdis, 1810, p. 214. 
W. R. 


HMiscellancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, Ke. 


Sanitas Sanitatum «t omnia Sanitas. By 
Metcalfe, F.S.S. Vol. I. 
Company.) 

Mr. Metcatre not only approves of baths and wash- 
houses, but urges that means should be taken to make 
the use of them compulsory. The book contains much 
useful information on the subject of heaith. It may here 
be suggested that if perfect ablution of the body, not 
necessarily bathing, could be made compulsory in schools, 
the diseases which break out there would be very sen- 
sibly diminished, if they did not altogether disappear. 


The New Practical Window - Gardener. By John R. 
Mollison. (Groombridge & Sons.) 

Tue instructions in this book are addressed to window- 
gardeners who have good accounts at their bankers’: but 
others may profit by them. It is to be wished thata 
very cheap handy book on the subject could be published 
for poor but eager amateurs in crowded districts. A 
walk down Drury Lane will show how numerous they 
are, and how they struggle to keep up a look of rurality 
on their window-sills. 


Richard 
(Co-operative Printing 


Shakesperean Memoralalia : be ing a Collation of all the 
Contemporary Allusions to the Bard and his Works 
By J. Jeremiah. (Printed for the Editor.) 

Tue indefatigable, rather than “the honorary,” Secre- 
tary of the Urban Club, whose members are devoted to 
the exclusive “‘ hero worship” of Shakspeare, has pro- 
duced here a most useful “‘ collation” for hisfriends. It 
is to be hoped that he will, by-and-by, admit the general 
public, who want help to get at such references, to the 
banquet, where certainly the appetite grows with what 
it feeds on. Mr. Jeremiah has contrived most cleverly 
to get a vast amount of information into a very small 
space. It really reminds one of Homer's /liad carved 
on a cherry-stone ; but that feat was of no real service 
to any one: Mr. Jeremiah’'s ¢s, especially to those who 
have not at hand Dr. Ingleby’s Cexturie of Prayse or 
his Shakespeare Allusion Books. 


The Tiber and its Tributaries: their Natural Historyand 
Classical Associations. By Strother A. Smith, M.A., 
Fell. of St. Cath., Cam. With Map and Illustrations. 
(Longmans.) 

Tue old river has never had full justice rendered to it 

till now. Mr. Strother has done it completely. All that 

has been previously read or written is here condensed, 
with much more than all added by the author from notes 
made on the spot. Among the most interesting details 
are those describing the various floods of the Tiber in 
ancient and modern times. Mr. Strother bas been un- 
able to find any authority for the story of “Ecce 
Tiberim !” an alleged cry of the Romans when they firzt 
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saw the Tay. He would be glad to receive information 
on that matter. 


The Quarterly Review. No. 286. (Murray.) 

Mven perplexity may be expected on the part of 
readers on opening this able and interesting number of 
the Quarterly as to whether they shall bezin with poetry 
or politics; with the admirable first article on Pope, or 
the thoroughly English closing one on Turkey. They 
are advised to read both at a first sitting, and enjoy 
leisurely the miscellaneous papers between. Meanwhile, 
this opportunity serves to answer half-a-dozen inquirers 
as to the meaning of the word protocol. “It is,” says 
the Quarterly, “‘a Greek word (rowréco\Xov) of Byzan- 
tine origin, and was originally used on the first page, 
glued to the papyrus roll, from zodroe, first, and KoAXa, 
glue, upon which page was entered the name of the 
Comes Largitionum (who had the charge of pub‘ie docu- 
ments) under whom, and at what time, the document was 
drawn up. The word first occurs, we believe, in the 
Novelle of Justinian (Nov. 44). It was afterwards ap- 
plied to public documents in general, and frequently 
appears in its Latin form, protoco/lum, in medizeval Latin, 
whence it has passed into most modern languages.” 
Further, Hermentrupe sending the following query, it 
is inserted here, with an extract from the article in the 
Quarterly on Mr. Wallace's Russia :— 

“GENERAL IGNATIEFF.—Since my education has been 
neglected in respect of the Russian language, will any 
one with superior advantages tell me how to pronounce 
the pame of this now famous gentleman! According to 
a high authority on the right of the Speaker, he is 
Ig-nat-ee-eff ; according to ditto on the left, he is Ig-nah- 
shee-eff ; according to a clerical friend, he is Ig-na-teef. 
Do tell me what to call him.” 

“ Another corruption” (says the writer of the article 
named, alluding to orthography) “to be noted is the 
transformation of the final v into the w, which in German 
represents the v, but not in English ; nor, on the other 
hand, is the sound so sharp as our f, which of late years 
has grown into #. The proper forms in writing are 
Kiev, Ignatier, &c., not Kief nor Ignatief (or ).” 

HANDEL’s Orcan.—This organ, in the parish church 
of Little Stanmore, Middlesex, was built by Father 
Schmidt, in the reign of George I., at the time that 
Handel was organist of the church, and upon it, it is 
said, Handel composed his earlier oratorios, the Chandos 
anthems, and several of his sacred pieces, under the 
patronage of the Duke of Chandos. This instrument is 
fust going to decay. It is proposed that, while retaining 
all the original part of the instrument, a new action 
should be made, and a new pedal organ added, with such 
other modern improvements as are most suitable. The 
rector and churchwardens of the parish hope that dona- 
tions will be forthcoming for the purpose of the proposed 
restoration. 


Retics or Roman Lorpoy —Among the recent addi- 
tions to the City Free Museum, Basinghall Street, is a 
collection of architectural antiquities of the Romano- 
British period, which were found in a bastion of the old 
London wall, Camomile Street, Bishopsgate. The most 
noticeable are a negro’s head, a statue of a Roman 
warrior, and a lion overpowering another animal, sym- 
bolical of conquest. These originals are even more 
beautiful than the photographs, 


Axcrext Bretican Woop Encravines.—I have im- 
pressions of thirty-eight 4to. woodcuts of about the date 
of 1470. These blocks are said to have been purchased 
at Nuremberg about forty-five years since by the late 
Mr, Sams, of Darlington. They cannot be recognized as 


belonging to any printed book, and the artist's mark 
which appears on plate 37 is unknown to any biblio. 
grapher. Can any of your readers inform me in whose 
possession the original blocks now are? It occurs to me 
they would be a very interesting exhibit for the forth. 
coming Caxton Celebration. Grorce Uswiy, 

Chilworth, Surrey. 

Dr. ScnireMaNN has accepted an invitation to attend 
at the next meeting of the Royal Archeological Institute 
of Great Britain and Ireland, at four o'clock on Friday, 
May 4, to receive, at the hands of Lord Talbot de Mala. 
hide, the President, a diploma of honorary membership, 


Potices to Corresponsents. 

Ox all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Dora.—The phrase which you misqucte would be 
looked for in vain in any of the speeches of Arbate in 
Racine’s Mithridate. It is among those of another 
Arbate, namely Moli¢re’s, in La Princesse d’Elide. The 
words were, no doubt, applicable to Louis XIV. :— 

“Tl est malaisé que sans étre amoureux 

Un jeune prince soit et grand et généreux ; 
C'est une qualité que j’aime en un monarque.” 
Act i. sc. 1. 

W. H. has in his possession, as his father and grand- 
father had in theirs for 150 years, one of the very few 
last crown-pieces of Oliver Cromwell, bearing date 1658, 
W. H. wishes to offer it for sale at a price proportionate 
to its rarity and beauty. It bears date 165s. 

Mr. Stuns (Danby, Ballyshannon) desires to acknow- 
ledge, with thanks, through “ N. & Q.” the receipt of a 
copy of Stubbe’s Fraus Honesia kindly sent him by one 
of its readers. 

G. O. would be glad to know where he can inspect a 
good collection for a history of places of amusement and 
public resort of the past and present centuries, and 
whether anything has been published on the subject. 

R. H. R,—Will you oblige us with some account of 
the letters kindly forwarded? Who was the W. Stott 
writing in from Commons” ? 

T. G.—The Secretary of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture can best answer this question. 

Tue Rey. H. envoi is most thankfully acknow- 
ledged. 

E. R. P.—The word “nobleman” is in such case a 
misapplication. 

Mr. Brattsyorp will find that he is anticipated, ante, 
p- 335. 

F. W. F.—At your convenience. 

A. M. E. L.—The sentiment, if not the exact phrase, 
is of frequent occurrence in Rabbinical books. 

J. D. (Dundee) has only to look at the newspapers of 
the period. 

J. F.—See ante, p. 268. 

Ep. Marsuat.—Proofs shall be sent. 

H. Stusns.—No. 

J. Macray.—Next week. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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